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Make the set yours, not mine! 

From now until the next issue, we’re offering the set of all 15 available* back issues of Dumbo feather for the price of 13. These are ‘seconds’ 
copies (ie. those with slightly damaged covers, but otherwise perfect). The price for the set is $1 17. 

This offer is only available for purchases made online. Visit www.dumbofeather.com/shop to get yourself the set. 

Prices are in Australian dollars and include GST and postage within Australia. For postage to other countries check the website. 

* We have no copies of Issues 7 and 8 left. 
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PS. for Xmas subscription orders ‘en masse’ (for clients, your 
team or friends) we have special pricing ... Contact us for 
order forms and details. 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Anika 
Hi Kate 

Just wanted to say thanks for the ad (which looks ace!) and 
for mentioning me in the newsletter... I’ve already had lots of 
orders which is fantastic! I love that Dumbo feather is forming 
a little community of people who want to support each other. 
It’s wonderful. Thanks again, 

From: Cath 

Re: blacksheepdesign shares the love 
Hev there Kate, 

My boss Stacey Cottrill emailed you a little while ago to 
order a heap of back issues of your wonderful Dumbofeather. 

I just wanted to let you know that we have emailed all of our 
contacts asking them if they would like to share our Dumbo 
feathers , so they too can be inspired, as we have all been. The 
response has been overwhelming. 

We are setting up a Dumbofeather library, so that when they 
have finished their issue, they will return it so we can pass it on 
to others. 

Truly inspirational!! Fabulous 

From: Magdalene 
Hi Birdilicious People, 

I would love to send a couple of subscriptions out for Chrissy 
again this year - everyone who I sent it as a pressie last year 
LOVED it and it made me look uber good :P So I want to do it 
again this year - Hohoho! 

Please advise what I need to do and also what specials you 
may be running. I also need to renew my own subscription as 
well - can’t forget about me, myself and I. 

LOVE your work. It never seizes to amaze me how you 
manage to churn our issue, after issue, after issue of brilliance, 
creativity, beauty and originality. You’re a credit to the 
celebration of the human race. Keep it up :) 

All my ADORATION, 

P/s. When are you going to run something in Brisbane - we 
are feeling quite quite quite neglected in this part of the South 


East. What have you got against glorious blue skies, sunshine, 
boardshorts and thongs? We may look like bogansville but 
inside, we’re still quite adorable...on a good day ;) LOL 

[Righto, enough of you have put in a plea - it’s awesome ... we’ll 
come! Stay tuned for the date, venue, etc. We’ll announce it in one of 
our monthly email newsletters. If you haven’t subscribed to that, then 
you can do so on our website, or just send us an email requesting to be 
added to the list. Ed] 

From: Janice 
Re: Thank you 

Hi Kate, Alison’s story is an inspiration. I’ve shared it with 
lots of people and will keep doing so. Her way of defining 
confidence (taking the fear out of things and just doing them) 
is really liberating. Thank you for being the vehicle for sharing 
Alison’s experience of life with us. 

From: Dramaqueen 

I discovered your magazine just the other day. There it was, 
sitting amongst the boring, shiny clone mags with their loud 
headlines and ugly covers. It was like and island of calm in a 
sea of busy-ness. 

I had to make it mine! I am a teacher and in my short breaks 
I have been taking a moment to read the stories that are so 
inspirational. I love your layout and design too. I am very glad 
that I found Dumbofeather. I feel like I could fly too. 

From: Erin 
Dear Dumbofeather 

Every interview your mooks contain touch me in some way, 
but your most recent interview with Shea Caplice has hit so 
close to home, I wanted to share my thoughts with you. 

When I told my family and friends that i wanted to 
do a water birth at the beginning of my pregnancy, I was 
repeatedly told that was a bad idea due to the risk of ‘medical 
complications’ (fear was instilled from the get-go) so I chose 
to see an obstetrician. She was cold, distant and very clinical. 
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I was very frightened during my pregnancy and longed to have a 
connection with her, a relationship based on understanding and 
compassion, but instead I felt like number 235 on the very long 
list of clients she saw day in day out. 

During my pregnancy, my partner chose to leave and my 
obstetrician’s way of showing support was suggesting i go and 
see a psychiatrist. The last thing i wanted was to pay someone I 
didn’t know to sit in their room while they analysed me, wrote 
down a few notes and then suggested some University qualified 
ways of dealing with my hurt. I wanted a woman who connected 
with my pain and instead of dismissing it, embraced me and 
nurtured my healing. I was lucky enough to have a beautiful 
midwife during labour who was caring, gentle and patient. When 
i was ready to give birth, she went to call my obstetrician and 
I told her not to as I only wanted those around me who I felt 
connected to. 

Pregnancy is the most confronting experience of a women’s 
life. Every question we ever had about ourselves and our world 
is thrown in front of our face until we find an answer for it. I 
learned that it is a time for women to become deeply connected 
with ourselves and the important people in our lives, so that 
when the day for birth arrives, we can call on our inner strength 
to guide us. Women like Shea, who have a voice which can 
challenge the conservative beliefs surrounding birth and labour 
as a medical practice as opposed to a natural primal process, 
will help re-connect women with their bodies, mind and spirit. 
Birth is not something to be feared or numbed, should empower 
women. It is connection to all of the women before us who have 
endured the greatest pain for the greatest reward. 

Thank you Dumbo feather for once again inspiring me with 
the words and story of someone who I can feel connected 
to through the pages of my mook. I will not be seeing an 
obstetrician for my next pregnancy. I will be having a water 
birth, with a midwife and I will have my child and partner there 
with me. And If I’m called a stupid new-age hippy... well then I 
will be proud to be just that! 

Peace + Love. 

From: Julia 
Dear Kate 

Your beautiful magazine fills my world with possibility. 

Thank you 
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Alice McCormick could be o character straight out of one of her rare books. It's probably best if she just tells her story, but 
a little bit of background might help. She has just, with photographer Sarah Rhodes (who also took the photographs in 
this section), published a stunning, sumptuous book, 'The Artist's Lunch', that delves into the lives and lunches of some of 
Australia's most prominent artists. Alice writes freelance for a number of publications and her own fiction. But not only does 
she create books, she is a reknowned dealer in the rare, illustrated variety. She's 'the picture book girl.' Here's Alice ... Df 

Was The Artist's Lunch the first thing you and Sarah [Rhodes] have worked on together? 

It was the first collaboration between Sarah and myself although we did study photography together at Sydney University. 
We have done lovely work together in the past, but this was our first professional partnership and since getting to know 
the artists in The Artist's Lunch, we've also worked together with some of them. 

How many artists are in the book? 

There are 18 altogether, 17 painters and one photographer. 

It sounds like it was quite an intimate process, literally having a lunch with them, photographing them ... 

It was even more intimate than that ... The way I approached the interviews was in the style of The Pans Review 
interviews, a more collaborative way of interviewing rather than direct confrontational question and answer, a lot like the 
way you interview, just following where the topic flows, where the conversation takes you. Then I would transcribe the 
interviews, send them back to the artists and we would meet again. Often Sarah and I would go and stay with the artists 
too and if she didn't get the shot she was after, or if she felt she needed more material, we would go and stay again. 
So we got to know these people in the most beautiful way and we were astonished at how generous the artists were by 
opening their homes and studios to us. 

Were you also surprised that they were so keen to be a part of the project? 

Well, when you write a letter to one of your heroes, say Jeffrey Smart, the last thing you expect is a fax back with hand 
drawn directions of how to get to his house in Arezzo in Italy. That was wonderful going to visit him. I was living in Paris 
and working on art deco material, and Sarah came over to stay. A large proportion of the artists in the book, through pure 
coincidence, are landscape painters. It's quite an old fashioned term, but they do paint the land, so going to stay with 
them gave us an insight into their work in that sense also. 

And was food a nice entree into that as well? 

Food was a terrific entree into that, a rather surprising one also. We began the project because Sarah and I both love 
food and art. We had this idea for the artist's cookbook, which has been done before, there have been some fantastic 
ones that we love, but it had never been done in Australia. As I started to do the interviews I'd ask questions like,"What 
kind of food do you enjoy eating?" The answers were so revealing, it was brilliant because right away you've tapped into 
a person's culture, their history, their upbringing. When I was interviewing some artists and asked "Was your mother a 
good cook?", it actually got to the point, where it felt like a a cruel Freudian interrogation. Not at all what I had planned! 
When the artist is standing behind his/her easel and you ask, "What does your work mean? Where does the inspiration 
come from?", you immediately encounter a self consciousness, whereas 

questions about food, 

raised in the garden while you’re having a picnic 
... Everything comes tumbling out. 

^ ^ When the publisher began to see the 
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work that we were producing they realised its strength as an art book and it travelled from being the artist's cookbook 
to the artist's lunch (see page 14 *Lunch with Wendy Sharpe). 

Df Was it hard to get a publisher? 

Alice Look it really wasn't, and that's a pretty unusuaL thing to say, because this is our first book. We were extremely 

fortunate. I think the idea of the artists lunch captures peoples' imagination. There's a certain voyeurism to it. We 

had several publishers bidding for the project at one point. The artists we approached were keen to join in, and the 
publishers also. I've noticed that, 

when you're doing something that 
sits well with the world, then you don't encounter 
the obstacles 

that you might if it wasn't... This probably sounds a little bit more Buddhist than I reaLly 
am, but we very much put our egos aside and worked for the artists and for the book as a project, and I think that's why 
things flowed well. 

Df Apart from the obvious delight of being able to spend time with these people. 

Alice We enjoyed every minute of that, let me assure you. I loved it. About a year and half ago when we were in the thick of 

it all, a friend emailed me from London who I haven't spoken to in ages, and he was like, what are you up to? I emailed 

back, "Oh well you know, going and visiting famous artists and chatting to them while they cook for me." Life was looking 

pretty good for a while there. 

Df You were both studying photography, did you ever work as a photographer? 

Alice No I've never worked as a photographer. Photography is like an obsession of mine, but I'm pretty rubbish at it. I love it, 

and I go out shooting all the time, I read about photographers all the time, and I collect photography books, but there's 
a little something missing to my technique which is why it's such a pleasure to work with Sarah. In that decisive moment, 
she always manages to get the eyes in focus, whereas I'm more arty despite myself. Everyone is into these clean sharp 
images, but I can't for the life of me get an image sharp. My shots come out like these blurry dreamscapes. 

Df When did you realise words were more your thing? 

Alice I've always been asked to write things, pretty much for as long as I can remember. 

Df Why is that do you think? 

Alice I'm pretty particular when it comes to words. I suppose it's something I'm good at, but what I'm going to work 
on is actually enjoying it. I love having written. Having written is a wonderful feeling when you see the finished 
product and it's done. The actual writing itself for me is fairly uncomfortable, kind of like bashing at your head 
with a handful of pebbles, it's that enjoyable. One thing every artist I interviewed spoke about was how necessary 
it was to play, and 

the magic in their work came about when 
they were enjoying themselves. 

So that's my next challenge, to actually enjoy it. 

Df How much of your time would be spent writing as opposed to ... 

Alice Dealing in rare books? I wish it was 50/50. I think the two go very well together because when you're researching a book. 
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* Lunch with Wendy Sharpe 

WENDY’S FISH SOUP big handful of prawns When cooked, add the fish, 

2 onions, sliced olive oil, for cooking scallops and prawns. (If you have 

5-8 garlic cloves, crushed bunch of parsley chosen to use the octopus, chop a 

1 fennel bulb, sliced Optional: bit and fry lightly and then add in. 

/ bunch shallots, sliced baby octopus, mussels If you have mussels, put them in 

5 fresh tomatoes with the fish.) 

bottle of white wine In a large pot, fry the onions, Cover and simmer until the 

2-3 potatoes, diced and cooked garlic, fennel, shallots and tomato seafood is cooked. Serve with a 

1 tablespoon tomato paste in olive oil. green salad, bread and chopped 

2 teaspoons soft brown sugar, to taste Add the wine, pre-cooked and parsley garnish. 

fresh thyme diced potatoes, tomato paste. Serves 4 

white fish , cut in bite-size pieces brown sugar and thyme, and then from 1 The Artist's Lunch' Alice McCormick and 

handful of scallops cook for 20-30 minutes. Sarah Rhodes. Murdoch Publishing. RRP $59.95 
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you discover such interesting characters. Like the other day, I stumbled across this wonderful character, she used to run this 
salon in Sydney, Rose ... Rose Someone. Then I found her journal in the Mitchell Library. She was a feminist and her house was 
always filled with these wonderful people. I Love the idea of these places where artists and musicians gather, with painters, 
writers, architects, everybody really ... mathematicians. She had a place like that and they'd come and discuss things. But, 
yes, way too much time is spent writing. I find it's difficult to balance it. I find it very difficult to flip back into the bookselling 
because you do enter a different world, even if it's only in your head. When I'm writing I do find I go into a bit of a bubble. 

Df Yet, from what I can gather, that's not because you dislike bookselling? 

Alice No, I love it, but I can flip out of bookselling much faster than going the other way. It's only self-discipline isn't it? I 

just have to set a timer. I'm reading all these books on time management ... The Seven Habits of Highly Effective People, 
basically how to get things done. 

Df My latest is Work Smarter, Not Harder. 

Alice Sounds like a good one. 

Df So how and why did you get into selling beautiful rare books? 

Alice Well, I grew up in a bookshop in Paddington in the late 70s. My parents ran a tiny secondhand bookshop just off Oxford 

Street. It's a hairdresser now, in fact every place I've ever lived always ends up turning into a hairdresser's, but thats 

neither here nor there. We lived above the shop. We had a couple of tiny rooms upstairs and the shop was downstairs, 

so as a child I was always sitting on the floor or under mum's desk reading these beautiful books, or pretending to read 
them - I was very small. I grew up with amazing Australian children's books. We always had wonderful people coming 
into the shop. When they first started out my mum and dad bought 

a collection oj400 

occult books and, like a magnet, this attracted the 
most extraordinary people 

into the shop. People like Whoopi Goldberg used to come 
in, and it's funny because Patti Smith was just in Sydney and I was reading an interview with her and she wanted to go 
back to this bookshop, but she couldn't remember the name. When I read the interview I thought, oh no, Patti Smith ... 
When you're little you don't know. I wanted to shout out, "We're over here." 

Df But Patti, it's a hairdresser now ... 

Alice And then when I finished high school... I was lucky because I knew Nicholas Pounder who had a bookshop in Darlinghurst 
on Victoria Street, which was a real hub. He used to do all the readings, the poets would come and read, all the great 
writers would come and hang out because he was really knowledgeable and just ... He was at the heart of Australasian 
publishing. Things have changed. This was at a time when there were a lot of independent publishers and a lot of 
independent bookstores so it really was a very healthy scene. Not many people can make a living from writing now 
because of the globalisation that's happened, but these people did. 

Df What did you do for him? 

Alice I used to do window displays. I loved doing the window. I used to choose books with funny titles and then Nicholas would 
come and put some good books in the window too, but I used to love the joke titles. Ridiculous titles appealed to me 
when I was 18 like My Kangaroo Fanny I remember was one of them. That used to delight me. It was also an interesting 
place to work because it was right near the hospice, so there was a lot of pressure when people from the hospice would 
come in. This was when many people were still dying of AIDS and they'd say, "What do you recommend?" Ok what do I 
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{Alice’s Wonderland} 


Claim 

I’m in the Yellow Room in Potts Point and I 
love it here. It wasn’t yellow when I moved in. I 
think it’s really important to paint a space when 
you move into it. You claim it that way. I love the 
view from my desk. I can see all the way up the 
street to the Wayside Chapel. It’s so close to the 
train station that everyone pops in. 

Happy 

This is my gallery. I think work spaces are really 
important. One day I’m going to do a book on 
beautiful work spaces because I think if you’re 
happy in your environment and want to be 
there, it changes everything. 

Fancy 

Obviously, the reason I started to write in the 
first place was that you just needed a pen and 
paper and you could even borrow those. You 
can do it anywhere. But now I’m getting a bit 
older I’m liking a bit of fancy real estate. 

Ella 

Every time I leave here, whenever I lock up to go 
home to be with my little fella, Sebastian, that 
song, that Ella Fitzgerald jazz song, “Every time 
we say goodbye, I die a little” plays through my 
head still. I’ve been here a year now and every 
time I close the door I feel sad that I have to 
leave. I’m happy here. 
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recommend, what's going to be the book? 

Df The Last book. 

Alice Yep. So that was my first job and then I ran away and did all sorts of things. I'd studied at Sydney University and then I 

went over to the University of Texas in Austin and studied Comparative Literature. I did a Lot of South American Literature 
and got very carried away with it, did a documentary on Native American buriaL grounds and aLL sorts of stuff and then I 
came back to Sydney and needed to find work. I'd done an Honours degree and I went for a job at Borders, I think it was 
Borders, and they wouLdn't give me a job as a cashier even. I was devastated. 

Df Where did you end up working? Was that when you went to Greenpeace? 

Alice No, no this was before Greenpeace. I ended up getting a job for a terrific woman who runs an entertainment and news 

weekLy caLLed Media Day. We used to go to aLL the press junkets and it was reaLLy fun for someone of that age and I reaLLy 
got to know what was going on in teLevision and fiLm. The Hottywood Reporter worked out of the same offices and the guy 
who was running the AustraLian office for them at that time had been opening a bottLe of champagne and the cork had 
popped out and he'd broken his LittLe finger so I got to sit in because he couLdn't type ... it aLL sounded more pLausibLe 
at the time ... So I got to work for The Hottywood Reporter for a nanosecond. Then I ducked off to London. So the books 
and the writing have been aLL the way through reaLLy. You never know what you do exactLy but in hindsight it seems to 
make sense, a picture seems to form. I wouLd have been in London for a year. A Lot of peopLe get there and struggLe but 
I reaLLy Landed Like a cat. I was introduced to a woman caLLed MicheLe FieLd, who used to be the Literary editor at The 
Sydney Morning Heratd, we went for Groucho drinks (see page 18 *Club Groucho) and I was away. A number of fortuitous 
events happened and I had good work but then I had to come back to AustraLia because my visa ran out. I got shunted 
home again. I sometimes think there must be a curse on our famiLy because I'm fourth generation Paddington and tenth 
generation AustraLian. No matter how many times I try to move overseas, I aLways end up right back where I started. I 
went to Live in New York a year after that. 

Df Were you writing in New York? 

Alice I was. I Lived in Chauncey Street which was a very, very dangerous neighbourhood of BrookLyn. GuLiani had cLeaned up 
Manhattan, so a Lot of the artists and ... fringe-dweLLers, I'LL caLL them, had been pushed out of Manhattan and stumbLed 
across the bridge into BrookLyn. Not knowing where I was, I stumbLed a LittLe bit too far. It was a very confronting pLace 
to Live because of the drugs and the gangs, especiaLLy for... 

Df A young white girL. 

Alice Someone did say, and I have no idea if it's true or not, that 

I was thejirst white girl 
to live in that neighbourhood for 50 years. 

Which was great 

because I knew everyone, I was famous! I did a Lot of that sitting on the stoop action I'd seen on Sesame Street. I got 
some work cataLoguing for Sotheby's and I was aLso modeLing at the time. I was reaLLy fortunate because I was earning 
nice money and then the curse happened again and I got dragged back to AustraLia. 

Df Was that to have your boy? 

Alice No it wasn't, I suffer from visa probLems and passport issues, which reaLLy bugs me. 

Df What do you mostLy deaL in now? 

Alice MostLy books that have originaL iLLustrations in them. By that I mean, a tipped-in sketch by the artist, originaL woodbLocks, 
or hand-coLoured pLates. 
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Photograph by Ewan Munro 


*Club Groucho 


Groucho Marx once sent a telegram 
to the Friar’s Club of Beverly Hills 
saying, “I don’t want to belong to 
any club that will accept people like 
me as a member.” So, when a group 
of publishers in London decided 
to open an anti-establishment 
members club for folk of their ilk, 
they named it The Groucho Club. 

In 1985, Groucho’s doors opened 
on Dean Street in Soho. Originally 
its members were mostly from the 
publishing world, but over the years 


it has broadened to include all 
creative fields. 

I ask around, “Has anyone been 
to the Groucho Club?” Without 
fail, each person who answered 
‘yes’, then followed it with a 
star-spotting anecdote. One was 
“hit on by Stella McCartney”, 
another “hung out with” artist 
Damien Hirst, another saw the 
DJ/musician/producer Goldie, 
and another stood barside with 
comedian Stephen Fry. 

The club is not just known for 
celeb-nobbing, but is notorious for 


celeb-misbehaviour. An article in 
The Independent newspaper marking 
Groucho’s twentieth birthday was 
titled 20 years of schmoozing and 
boozing. It noted that, “hardly a 
week has passed since 1985 without 
some reference to the Groucho 
in the media ... either in the 
form of resentful sneering or, less 
frequently, a tabloid splash about 
celebrity misbehaviour. Somehow, 
it only seems to add to its appeal.” 
Ironically, 20-something years on, 
a Groucho membership is now 
harder to get than a menbership 
to those toffee-nosed clubs it was 
initally established to spite. 




Df Why is that? 

Alice I started the business when I was pregnant with [now seven-year-old] Sebastian because I knew that I'd want to be with 
him all the time, and I suppose, growing up in a bookshop it was history repeating itself. The internet has completely 
changed book-selling. Before the internet you could tell if a book was vaguely rare or something but you couldn't locate 
every copy in every library around the world and you couldn't see how many other book dealers had it for sale. So the great 
thing about when I started the business was that I had all of this information at my fingertips. I could immediately tell 
how scarce a book was and what became apparent all too suddenly was that a book needs to be unique for it to be rare. It 
really needed to have something different about it, like if a book was dedicated by an author to the ballet dancer he was 
in love with and subsequently based his next novel around. That would be an important copy of that book. I guess that's 
why I've gone for the original artwork. Also for me it's a love of art. I'm going to be drawn to a picture. It was funny. We 
had the rare book fair down in Melbourne last weekend and one of the other dealers who I don't know too well, when I 
was struggling to come up with the title of a book I'd just read said, "Oh look don't worry, you're really into picture books 
aren't you dear?" I thought, oh no, people think I can't read. 

Df You're the picture book girl. 

Alice It's a bit scary, but I do like picture books. 

I don’t understand why novels 
can't have more illustrations in them 

(see page 22 *Illuminated ). It's 

no wonder people stop reading. When you get to about nine or ten years old, suddenly all the images drop out of books. 
We don't have to have images of talking mice, but we can still ... there are a couple of writers who do it, but not many 
considering. Alain de Botton, the philosopher, uses illustrations in his work, and W.G. Sebald does it too. 

Df Was that why you started in children's books? 

Alice I think I started dealing in children's books because I grew up in a bookshop and the first things I was drawn to were 
children's books. I guess I got my knowledge up in that field fairly early. I'd pretty much seen and read every rare 
Australian children's book, and left my little thumb prints, jammy thumb prints, all over them. So that was really easy and 
there's a strong collectors' market for Australian children's books. 

Df In Australia? 

Alice Absolutely and also overseas. I think it might be something about the larrikin or the sense of play in Australian culture 

that has enabled so many of our children's books to achieve world fame. It's easy to be misunderstood when you specialise 
in fairy books, but there's one illustrator whose work I specialise in called Ida Rentoul Outhwaite, she's the leading fairy 
illustrator. At the turn of last century in the Edwardian Age people believed in fairies. It may strike us as extraordinary 
that grown-ups believed in fairies, but then some time ago I realised it was similar to the way I believe in astrology and 
I buy into every single aspect of that. Much of what we all believe in is based purely on faith. In America there are a 
great number of people who collect fairy books. When you walk into a bookshop there you'll have Design, Architecture, 
Fairy Books. It's that large a category. Anyway, Ida Rentoul Outhwaite was an Australian woman and she's the leading 
illustrator of that field, top of the pops in terms of drawing fairies. She was a child prodigy and started publishing her 
illustrations in magazines when she was around 13 or 14. In one of the biographies on her, she's quoted as saying , "I 
was lucky because I started drawing fairies when I was still young enough to see them." 

Df But you're not doing that so much any more even though it was pretty lucrative for you? 

Alice It is a wonderful field, but I think that work takes up such a huge portion of your life that you want to continue to learn 
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so, while almost all rare book dealers specialise, I called my business Rare Illustrated Books and I think that's about as 
close to specialising as I'd like to get. I like the eclectic mix of stock. I don't think you could probably put a key word or 
phrase against all of them, I'm sort of promoting the book as a work of art in its own right. That sounds rather grand and 
I'm not really doing that at all. I'm more sitting here surrounded by them writing. I suppose I'm just trying to squeeze as 
many books into the art books category as I can. 

Df As well as things that aren't even close to being considered books? 

Alice Maybe I should have just called it Rare Illustrated. I've got a beautiful kite at the moment made in the 1870s. It's a 
beautiful sheet of paper that hasn't been cut out yet. That's not really a book is it, but it's definitely printed on paper. 
Works on paper. I gravitate towards books that have contemporary appeal for us. I like books that are still hip and 

there’s something about a book that’s 100years 
old but stillfeels Jresh. 

That's probably my criteria and how I lose my head over books sometimes. 

Df Who do you sell your books and works on paper to mostly? 

Alice I work with a lot of libraries, institutions, universities. 

Df So do you have a direct 'bat-line' to the buyer at... 

Alice Yep. Often, aside from the libraries and institutions and a few very good private collectors, most of the time, dealers really 
do deal amongst themselves. I like to joke that there isn't really a rare book market at all, we're all just amusing ourselves. 
I will buy a book and sell it to a dealer I know in London, he'll hop on the Eurostar, sell it to a dealer in Paris, someone 
from San Fran will be visiting ... Really we don't need the general public at all. You'll notice there aren't many rare book 
shops any more, it's all in our heads. It's all by appointment. 

Df So it's all about who you know and what you think they're prepared to pay for something. Do you almost always buy with 
another buyer in mind? 

Alice It's a good idea to, otherwise you'll have something forever, but obviously if you think something's wonderful, quite often 

you'll have to do the research on it. I'm really drawn to the research. So if you see something and you don't know what 
it is, then you may not know where to place it. As I was saying before, it's pretty easy to search online and know what 
everyone's got. All of the libraries now have their complete catalogue online so you can very quickly, literally on your 
phone, find out if they have it or not. Maybe a key part of this is knowing what inspires people because, even though the 
universities have fairly strict collecting criteria, once you've got to know the person who's involved in those acquisitions, 
you know what's going to appeal to them. 

Df What will fire their imagination? 

Alice Exactly. Then once they put some research into it, you put some research into it, they have to convince Sydney University 
or Melbourne University or The Art Gallery of New South Wales to put the money into it. 

Df Because you're sometimes talking about quite a substantial amount of money? 

Alice Quite a lot, and the institutions have fairly good budgets, that's one terrific thing. In Australia the Government is putting 

a lot of money into securing our cultural heritage in that way. Although it is kind of sad because once they leave here, 

once they leave the Yellow Room, most oj them will 
only ever be touched by white gloves 

after that point. 
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known as miniaturists, with its own 
hierarchy, succession plan and 
associated politics. 

In this heated, competitive 
atmosphere, one of the Sultan’s senior 
miniaturists is murdered, setting in 
motion a tale of intrigue and scandal 
told in turn, in the first person, by the 
remaining miniaturists, by a horse 
depicted in one of their illustrations, 
even by the colour red used to bring a 
manuscript’s pages to life. 

My Name is Red’s pages are saturated 
with marvelous descriptions of the 
works of art made by these men who 
would dedicate their entire lives to 
learning their craft from a master. The 
descriptions are, in the absence of the 
illustrations themselves, nothing short 
of illuminating. 


* I Humiliating 


By Kate Bezar 


“I am nothing but a corpse ... 

I was happy; I know now that I’d been 
happy. I made the best illuminations in 
Our Sultan ’s workshop; no one could 
rival my mastery. Through the work I 
did privately, I earned 900 silver coins a 
month, which, naturally, only makes all 
of this even harder to bear. 

/ was responsible for painting and 
embellishing books. I illuminated 
the edges of pages, colouring their 
borders with the most lifelike designs 
of leaves, branches, roses, flowers and 
birds. I painted scalloped Chinese-style 
clouds, clusters of overlapping vines 
and forests of colour that hid gazelles, 
galleys, sultans, trees, palaces, horses 
and hunters. In my youth, I would 
decorate a plate, or the back of a mirror, 
or a chest, or at times, the ceiling of a 


mansion or of a Bosphorus manor, or 
even a wooden spoon. In later years, 
however, I only worked on manuscript 
pages because Our Sultan paid well for 
them. I can’t say it seems insignificant 
now. You know the value of money even 
when you’re dead.” 

So begins Nobel Prize winner, 

Orhan Pamuk’s tale of art, murder 
and passion, My Name is Red , set in 
sixteenth century Istanbul. It is a 
time in which beautiful books are 
treasured and a measure of a ruler’s 
wealth. Sultans, kings and tsars would 
commission illuminated manuscript 
upon illuminated manuscript, each 
outdoing those before and taking 
years to complete. A sultan would have 
an entire workshop of illustrators, 
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Df Do you try to make sure that they go to good homes? 

Alice Always. I'm probably a little too sentimental about it ... Because a lot of the books I deal in have original illustrations 

in them it's quite tempting for people to cut them up and frame them as prints, which is a terrible thing that happens in 

my nightmares. What makes these books rare is that they haven't been cut up. I had an awkward situation just last week 
where a customer, came in and wanted to buy a book illustrated by Ruby Lindsay, Norman Lindsay's little sister. All the 
other Lindsays became very famous, obviously Norman Lindsay's works are extremely collectible. Ruby married Will Dyson 
and headed off for London but then she died of influenza very young. I felt protective of his book and I couldn't sell it. 
Something in me went, no! I've also had the opposite, when someone really needs a book and in that situation the price 
can come down quite a lot. I had an old lady come into my stand at the Melbourne Book Fair last weekend and she was 
Looking at this book on Japanese wood cuts created by a man called Neville Barnett who was an amazing bookmaker; 
private press. He used to import his fonts from Germany, the paper was handmade, he was a real perfectionist in terms 
of book design. He'd aLso imported from Japan a great number of Ukiyo-E, Floating World woodcuts and that's how he 
illustrated his books. They're just exquisite private productions. She was looking at this little book, oh and she loved it 
and I was telling her all about it. I promise I wasn't in any way trying to sell it to her. She went away and then she came 

back and sat down and she was looking through it for about an hour, she just sat with it, and then looked up at me, with 

tears in her eyes and said, "What's your best price?" I wanted to give it to her. I can t, I wish I could. She was crying and 

I took this old lady's money, oh, but she did get a very good deal. 

Df It went to a beautiful home. 

Alice It did. 

Df Are you mostly selling or buying at the fairs? 

Alice Mostly buying actually. 

Df So does your stall have a 'gone fishing' sign on it most of the time? 

Alice Actually it was funny because my boyfriend had to look after the stall and he's not a rare book dealer. He wears glasses 

... Someone came up to him and said, 

“You just look like a rare book 
dealer ” No one has ever said that to me! 

Df Are you a rarity in the rare book trade? 

Alice There aren't too many. I'm desperately trying to think of another one. There's a terrific young rare book dealer in 
Melbourne, Douglas Stuart, but most members of the trade are quite a Lot older and generally not female. Kay Craddock is 
a terrific book dealer down there too. The best thing about fairs for me is seeing everyone else's material. I do sell, and I 
certainly sell more than enough to cover the cost of exhibiting, but for me to have the cream of book dealers from around 
the world gathered in the same room is ... I was recently looking at Borges's manuscript version of The Library of Babel , 
there I am just holding it ... He wrote it on that paper. Seeing material like that I very much enjoy. 

Df How many book fairs do you do a year? 

Alice I'd do about three. Most dealers do a lot more than that. Book fairs are very important. The American ones swap year to 
year, San Francisco one year, LA the next. I'm doing the New York book fair in April and I've just done the Melbourne one, 
and the London Rare Book Fair. 

Df What's the society you're a member of? 

Alice It's got a very grand name. It's the International League of Antiquarian Booksellers. 
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Df Brilliant. Were your parents members? 

Alice Yes, although it's a little bit like the mafia in that you can only have one member per business, but we have more than 
our fair share of the vote because we all have our own shops and galleries. 

Df What are they doing now? 

Alice My father has a gallery where he deals in Australiana. He has wonderful curiosities like tapa cloth brought back by Captain 
Cook on his voyages throughout the Southern Hemisphere. My stepfather is a leading dealer in voyage material; maps, 
travels, even imaginary travel manuscripts like GutLiver's Travels , that type of thing. My mother is the most extraordinary 
book dealer. Although I'm biased, I don't think you'd find many people who'd disagree with me. She's set up a great 
number of libraries, not just here but overseas as well. Mum also deals with a lot of European businessmen; bankers and 
the like. 

Df Private libraries? 

Alice Yes, the hidden libraries of the world. Often those libraries then get gifted to the major institutions. 

Df Have you ever done that kind of work? 

Alice I guess I do it every day, you don't really notice ... The Getty, those sorts of places. In terms of private collectors, I 
suppose, because my books are very design-based and art-based, the private clients I'm working with are often architects, 
graphic designers, photographers. 

Df Do you wish more people could share these works rather than having them go into private collections? 

Alice Well, in the website that I'm building at the moment I'm creating an image bank for people: The Bank of Inspiration. Once a 

book leaves me it does often go into a library and that material does become inaccessible and while that's a good thing because 
it's safe and protected, 

I want to make sure that some of these 
images do stay very much in the world. 

So far I have about 2,500 

images from these books. They would be so useful for people. Like a friend of mine was doing a '60s shoot so she 
came in and looked at a lot of the Cecil Beaton photography books I've got. Quite a few of my friends work in 
the rag trade designing clothes and I come across the best prints in some of these early French books that were 
never made. The portfolio would be created, they're not bound, they're single plates, and only one or two of the 
designs would get picked up, and there are still so many prints that are just wonderful. I like to have books that 
are still extremely contemporary. I have a book on Maori tattooing that, the moment I offer it, will go straight 
into a library because it's very rare, but if I can just possibly scan or photograph as many pages as possible before 
then ... I've tried to put as many images as I can online so that people will be able to log in and, on a system of 
light boxes, line up images. When I look through magazines like *Wallpaper I really do get a sense that people are 
reinventing the wheel when it isn't necessary. Instead they could be building ... I think great work could be done 
beyond the 50 fonts that are on your computer. Technology's been wonderful in that we can transfer and share 
these images, but I think that people have actually forgotten how beautiful books used to be before you could 
do it all in InDesign. I think there's something about the physical nature of laying things out by hand using the 
hand and the eye. The vividness of the illustrations in some of the books I have ... Often when people come in 
and visit me they are surprised by how bright the illustrations are, and the fonts ... A lot of the advertising guys 
get very excited by the fonts. I'd like to make sure that what we knew already doesn't get lost, less seriously, 
people can play with it, have some fun with it./ 
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For Morganics (also known as Morgan Lewis), Hip Hop is not just music; it's poetry, it's a tool for working with disadvantaged 
communities, it's story-telling, it's theatre. Hip hop is a passport to the world, into prisons, into remote outback Australia, 
and around the streets of New York ... Df 

Df I'm quite keen to know what you're doing in New York ... 

Morgan I'm sitting here with my mate Yako who's a musician involved in this two-man Hip Hop theatre show called Boom Bap 
Meditations which I've been lucky enough to direct. We just finished rehearsals today. 

Df Are you performing in it? 

Morgan No, I'm just directing. It's [performed by] a guy called Baba Israel and Yako. We're taking it over to Manchester and 
London in a few weeks. 

Df How did you team up with them? 

Morgan Baba and I were in a group called MetaBass'n'Breath. We were probably the second generation of Australian Hip Hop acts. 
Some people mistakenly think we were the first wave because we were the first Australian group to perform at things Like 
the Big Day Out and Vibes On A Summer's Day. We supported people like Run DMC, Shadow when he first came out, DJ 
Krush and people like that. Baba's actually from New York, he's grown up here all his life. We were together in the group 
from about '95 to '99 but we're still in contact obviously and have collaborated on a few things. He'd seen my one-man 
show Crouching Bboy, Hidden Dreadlocks and was into that. He has a theatre background himself so it's been really good 
doing it together. He performs Boom Bap Meditations as part of the Hip-Hop Theatre Festival here in New York. 

Df And then do you take it to the UK? 

Morgan Yeah. I've done a few shows over in Manchester; it'll be my third time there. There's a place called Contact Theatre which, 
to my knowledge, programmes the most Hip Hop theatre of any venue in the world. It's good to get programmed there 
and share our work with people who have seen a lot of Hip Hop theatre work. It's pretty exciting. 

Df Is this pretty typical of what your life is like - travelling the world collaborating with different people to make different 
sounds and performances? 

Morgan Yeah, definitely lots of travelling around. I think this is my second time in New York this year. Over the past three years it's been 
a bit more of a focus on various international projects, but the five years Leading up to that 

I was like the 

Leyland brothers of Australian Hip Hop 

(see page 30 *The Leyland 

Brothers). I got to parts of Australia that I didn't even know existed. I still do regional and remote work, but not as much. 

Df Where have you been? 

Morgan Most recently I was up at the Garma Festival in Arnhem Land, but I've been all over: from Arnhem Land to the Kimberleys 
working with [country musician] Jimmy Little and young kids up there; from the bottom of Western Australia in towns like 
Albany directing a youth theatre company in a Hip Hop theatre show, then through the Central Desert. I've been working 
a lot with Pitjantjatjara communities in Amata and Ernabella over the past three or four years. I've worked in Cape York, 
Kempsie, Redfern, Melbourne, Wilcannia in Broken Hill - lots of different places. It has been really amazing and an incredible 
journey as a white fella to be invited into these different communities and see all these different parts of Australia. 

Df Was that adventuring to remote places driven by the communities themselves or did you drive that? 

Morgan I'm freelance and basically the normal chain of events will be that someone in the community, whether it be the 
sports and rec officer, the community arts worker, or a youth worker, will ask the young people there, "What do 
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*The Leyland Brothers 

“The Leyland brothers in the great outdoors, come along mission was simply to do what hadn’t been done before 

and join then now!” was the catchy theme song of a TV in television production. This included documenting their 

series that, at its peak in the late ’70s and early ’80s wooed trip down the Darling River in a tinny in 1965, a West to 

over 2.5 million viewers a week. As a child, my brother and East traverse in two 4WD’s in 1966 and sailing down the 

I would glue ourselves to the wood-panelled telly in the Eastern seaboard in 1969. It was family home video mixed 

lounge room every Sunday to watch Mike and Mai — the with a bit of backyard science, the narrative intertwining 

Leyland brothers — travel all over the countryside and reveal between the land and the journey. 

to us the magnificence of Australia. When they ran out of destinations they asked us, their 

Mike and Mai Leyland became legends of Australian audience, for suggestions, and we loved them. They 

travel programme production through, quite simply, being were earnest, wholesome characters that Aussie families 
adventurous - travelling and documenting places that, as connected with. The brothers were often accompanied 
Australians, most of us had not seen before. The deep red by their wives who were key helpers in car repairs and 

sands of the central Australian deserts, Uluru, the wild audio recording. There was adventure in it for every 

beauty of the Kimberley and Arnhem land, and the harsh, member of the suburban family. 

boggy road conditions kept us coming back every week. The greatest form of flattery is imitation, and The Leyland 

The beauty of the show was that the Leyland brothers Brothers spurred the creation of travel shows like The Great 

were much like us. They were normal people, with Outdoors and Getaway , but a generation of Australians will 

no specialist knowledge of the bush, anthropology or always remember the brothers with a distinct nostalgia and 

science, just a passion for discovery and adventure. Their fondness that the newer shows will never garner. 
















you want to do?" and Hip Hop will come up. Then they'll go about getting funding, whether it's from the Governor 
GeneraL's Department, or crime prevention money, or mental health, or PCYC [Police Community Youth Clubs]. It can 
come from a variety of sources from local council to state to even federal money. Recently I was up in Bamaga in 
Cape York with The Australian Theatre for Young People and that was just a one-off project, but others will have 
ongoing funding. I've been working in Amata and Ernabella and the Pitjantjatjara Lands for about three years, 
going out there two or three times a year. That's been an ongoing project funded by federal money to combat petrol 
sniffing. Each one's quite different. Sometimes people ask me, "How do you manage? Who pays you to go around 
the country or around the world?" and the answer is, no-one. Like now in New York, I just hustle it one way or 
another. When I worked with some street kids in Tanzania they paid for my airfare and then I did the recordings for 
free. I think I'm going to go to Medan in Indonesia in January and I'm covering my own airfare because I'm going 
to be around there. So it ranges from occasionally getting a hotel and a flight and a wage, to having to pay for it 
all and staying in someone's house. 

/)/ When you go to those places, you're obviously there to inspire those communities to make music. Do you find that that 
then inspires you making your own stuff? 

Motyan Absolutely, particularly as an Australian MC, as an Australian musician, actually just as an Australian full stop. It's been a really 
amazing journey. To be honest, in terms of my work with Indigenous communities, I don't really feeL as if I've scratched the surface. 
I think that's maybe to do with my approach. 

I don't see myself as anything 
other than someone who's using a microphone as a 
magnifying glass 

for the community. My job's just really to facilitate, to be a bit of a song-catcher, 
as someone said to me once. It's just to catch the ideas because there's always plenty going on in the communities and 
there's always music being made in the communities in one form or another. I'm just one of the people who will come 
through the community at a certain stage and catch some of that. But it has definitely fed me quite a lot. With my third 
album, Odyssey, it wasn't a coincidence that every other artist on it, every other MC on it, was Indigenous. Some of them 
were kids who literally jumped in through my window while I was recording one track, I gave them the mic and they 
pretended they were me or someone rapping in the middle of my song, and I kept it on the recording. Otherwise it was 
peers, people like Wire MC and Brotha Black who I've worked with over the years, to other people who were in groups like 
Local Connection and Street Warriors. Just a mix. 

You said that you're part of the second wave, or second generation of Hip Hop artists in Australia, do you see a really 
strong third generation coming through? 

Morgan This is really showing my age, but if myself and MetaBass were part of the second generation, then we're way beyond 
the third generation by now. That was a little while ago now. I think that we're probably up to the fifth, easily the fifth 
generation, if not the sixth. The internet has increased the amount of generations. With the ebb and flow of information 
which wasn't around and wasn't available when we started out it's rapidly progressed. Some people would say that Hip 
Hop in general has rapidly decayed. 

Df Why would they say that? 

Moiyan I'm here in New York right now and every time I go into shoe stores I do a little check of what music is playing in the 
shoe stores of New York and it's pretty abysmal, it's pretty abysmal. 
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Is it Hip Hop or is it something masquerading as Hip Hop? 

In terms of the mainstream stuff, which is not really part of the community I'm around, which emanates from here and 
has a trickle-down effect on communities and artists that I come into contact with around the world, it's pretty bad. 
There is always a lot of talk about the 'dumbing down' of Hip Hop lyrics. It's not particularly thought-provoking material 
at the moment and even sonically it's pretty limited and quite pedestrian production. It's not a particularly rich time but 
that's ok because there are many other things. Even back when you were really firing up to get into Hip Hop, it wasn't 
that you just listened to Hip Hop, you know. These days I'm listening to and more excited about the music of Fela Kuti. 
People are influenced by jazz artists and I'm pretty into various elements of African Hip Hop. You've got to listen quite 
widely. I'm into conscious reggae ... 

'Conscious reggae' ... What does that mean? 

Awake. No I'm joking. Well it does mean that, awake, but you've also got a lot of dance hall stuff which is extremely 
homophobic. 

So that's the opposite to 'conscious reggae'? 

Exactly. It's a term which gets used in Hip Hop and reggae. "Is it conscious music?" If it's not conscious there's more 
of a chance it's going to be about screwing a bitch and killing all the faggots and making a hell of a lot of cash and 
driving around sipping Kristall. It's pretty materialistic and chauvinistic and misogynistic. That exists in both Hip Hop 
and reggae, but there are other sides to both those forms which are really cool. 

I'm quite keen to know how you got into it all. Where did it start? 

Breakdancing (see page 35 *Break On!). Back in '84 when it really started to come out in Sydney town we used to watch 
video clips. I remember Herbie Hancock's Rocket for sure. 

So you were still at school? 

Oh yeah, definitely. I'm not that old [laughing]. I was 13 when I started breaking back in '84 and it was huge in Sydney; 
it was massive, as it was worldwide. It was obviously bigger in places like New York earlier than that, but it really started 
to hit Sydney in '84. So I really got into it then and into music like Public Enemy and Beastie Boys and early Run DMC, LL 
Cool J, that kind of stuff (see page 38 *Mark Drew Tapes). Back then Hip Hop was really anarchic and sonically abrasive 
and a mix too. You had the classic tracks like those by the Egyptian singer, Ofra Haza, as in the Eric B. and Rakim track 
Paid in Full remixed by Cold Cut. Hip Hop was sampling everything from AC/DC to Led Zepellin, to the sound of a siren 
being repeated again and again. I remember when I first heard Public Enemy I was like, "My God, they're using that sound 
for the whole song; this is crazy." There was a lot of talk then about whether Hip Hop would carry on and whether it would 
continue as a form at all which was really interesting. It was really anarchic music; it was political - Chuck D, I mean of 
course, so political. It was very different to what it is now; now it's a ringtone, unfortunately. It's so subsumed by the 
forces that be, whether it's Red Bull sponsoring breaking events or whatever. We walked past a bottle shop the other 
day here in Brooklyn and we saw the new P. Diddy vodka being advertised in the window. I knew about it and it doesn't 
surprise me with P. Diddy, but then there's RZA from the Wu-Tang Gang who's got his own vodka, and on the other side 
of the window there's KRS-One and DJ Premier with a Smirnoff vodka, Common does Coca Cola ads and Gap ads and shit. 
It's so quickly co-opted. With stuff like that happening, the straight out politics of it are a bit harder to traverse; but on 
the other hand. I've been doing some workshops this weekend with a whole lot of people who are looking at different 
ways to teach Hip Hop in communities and schools. So, as much as it's grown in the mainstream, it's also grown in the 
underground in different ways and things are positive there. There are high schools here that have 10 DJ turntable set¬ 
ups in them and a DJ who teaches there full time. There are full time members of staff who are Hip Hop artists. It's being 
introduced as part of the education system and being used as part of social systems, not only in New York but around the 
world. I was over in Holland recently and there are a lot of community centres there where Hip Hop is quite integral as a 
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* Break on! 


By Claire Warden 


It was 9:15pm on a Tuesday night and I, a semi-lost visitor 
in the beautiful city of Sydney, was stopped in my tracks, sensing 
that to my left was something too cool not to check out. Five guys were 
breakdancing on an art deco marble floor in an inner-city arcade. For 20 
minutes I watched in wonderment at this tight knit group’s athleticism, amazing 
rhythm, impressive moves and infectious positive energy. After a crazy move gone 
wrong there were no put-downs, just claps of encouragement to keep going. The 
music had threads of funk and soul and a consistent hip hop beat, in contrast to 
the commonly held view that breakdancing music is heavier and more aggressive. 
Feeling the awkwardness set in after standing a little too long on the steps opposite, I 
plucked up the courage to go and introduce myself. I first met Red who, while I was 
watching from afar, had a particularly quirky style. I felt almost like I was having a 
witty conversation with him even from that distance and couldn’t help but giggle 
aloud when he pulled off a stylishly, smooth pop up from the ground. He would 
most definitely be a stand out carpet-burner on any dance floor. He practices 
four times a week and teaches at a dance studio twice a week. At the 

grand old age of 30 he believes it keeps him young at heart. 

As well as Red, there were ‘Bboys’, as the breakdancing boys call 
themselves, from Brazil, Spain and Switzerland. Red described how he met 
them, “Most of them probably found this spot from searching on some of the major 
breaking websites like bboyworld.com or ozbboy.com. It’s also a very well exposed 
spot, so they come past on foot.” Their common passion for breaking is what bonds 
them. Red explains, “You don’t need to speak the same verbal language to teach movement 
and then show appreciation for skill sharing or for someone doing an impressive set of 
moves. I have friends all over Australia and the world that I’ve made through this dance.” 
Breakdancirig originated back in the late 70’s, early 80’s at block parties in the Bronx, 
New York. When DJs would loop the ‘break’ on a record the dancers would get down 

and throw their moves. Now 30 years later, Red and others believe that breakdancing in 

Australia is at its most progressive, coming a long way in the last decade. Most steps 
are heavily influenced by Latino and salsa. Lindy hop (also known as swing dancing) 
is influential in ‘top rocking’, the dance done before going down to the ground. 

While the public might commonly view it as an aggressive dance and that Bboys 
are pretty unapproachable, Red’s quick to point out that that’s simply not 
the case. In my brief encounter that definitely seemed true. 
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{Morganit:s’ Space} 


Re-formed 

The Spirit of Soul poster is from a cool festival in Sydney that 
my old crew MetaBass’n’Breath re-formed for to perform 
at. It was like getting the Blues Brothers back together from 
New York, Melbourne and all points of Sydney. 

Groupie 

Like a groupie I got the photo of Bushman from him 
when he was performing, he’s my favourite reggae 
artist, the most uplifting baritone since Dennis 
Brown, for me, conscious reggae is the medicine. 

Passport 

Odyssey and Hip Hop Is My Passport were my last couple 
of albums. The Odyssey pic was taken in Brisbane, my 
birthplace, and the Passport shot was taken by my mate 
Baba in Union Square, New York. 

Jam 

The Hip Hop flyer was for a big jam at Fed Square in 
Melbourne. The Surviva Tactics postcards are from a six- 
person Hip Hop Theatre show that I produced, directed 
and performed in with a ridiculously talented cast. It’s one 
of my proudest achievements, one of those ones where 
everything came together - I am writing the screenplay 
for the feature film now. 

Historv 

The ghetto blaster is piece of history, I made it back in ‘84 
with Hobbyco paints and old coffee jar lids. 

Knicks 

The basketball is from a Hip Hop poetry event I performed 
at the Manhattan Centre in New York. It was sponsored by 
the New York Knicks - could you imagine a poetry event 
sponsored by the Sydney Swans? One of the differences 
between Australia and the US. 

Dancer 

The statuette on the filing cabinet is from an Indian 
dancer friend of mine. 

Junk 

I’ve got a lot of hats and a reasonable amount of sneakers - 
I’m a Hip Hopper you know. The rest of my junk I keep in 
my real estate investment, my storage shed. 

Squashv 

I used to live in big warehouses in the squashy hills 
of Surry Hills then, as financial powers conspired, I 
retreated to a tiny flat beside the huge beach of Bondi. 
A someone said to me, “Sydney is real people in the 
concrete or wankers by the sea.” So I live in Bondi and 
drive to Redfern and Marrickville a lot. 
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culture. It's a bit like an octopus that keeps spreading out. 

Df Does that lessen the appeal for you, or in some ways make it stronger? 

Morgan Good question. In terms of the mainstream element of it, that does definitely Lessen its appeal to a degree. I was of a 
generation where you had to dig for it, you really had to find it, and the people before me had to dig it more, you really 
almost had to earn it. I was just at a panel discussion of the founding graffiti artists like Riff 170 and Taki 183, the guys who 
invented graffiti. They were talking about how back then there was a certain joy of discovery. I know I'm not their generation 
of course, but even as a young Bboy in Sydney in 1984 you were ... Like in terms of the clothes you wore, we'd go down to 
Paddy's Market and get the Odyssey black and white jeans and then we'd go to the chemist and buy the black and white gloves 
so that we could perform and do our live routines with the white gloves. I'd go up to Hobbyco and buy all the Hobbyco paints 
and get bits of Lego and lids from my mum's jars and glue them on my ghetto blaster and paint them all different colours, 
just like Malcolm McLaren's Duck Rock. 

You really were inventing the 
culture, you couldn ’t go and buy Hip Hop clothes, 
there was no such thing. 

Hip Hop clothing was how you put the clothes together and how 
you sampled different cultures to make it Hip Hop, which is what is still exciting about it. It's how it samples different 
cultures that makes it Hip Hop. Inherently it's a mongrel culture from the beginning. It actually gives it a lot of strength 
to be able to work with Indigenous communities in Australia, or primary school kids in Bali, or wherever you may be. You 
can actually use it as a really good template for people to get their ideas and stories out. 

Df You said you had to earn it ... Have you had to juggle other stuff, other jobs, or have you been able to make your way 
by doing this most of that time? 

Morgan Well I started breaking when I was 13 and did that for about two years until it burnt out really quickly. Being a teenager, 
I kept listening to Hip Hop, but I moved on to skateboarding, broke my arm and then got into capoeira for about four 
or five years, it's Brazilian martial arts. I'd kept my acting going, from the age of 11. I was with the Australian Theatre 
for Young People, so I was doing a lot of acting, mime shows, Shakespeare ... I went to Scotland with the Youth Theatre 
Company where I was the lead and Toni Collette had the smallest part so I don't know what happened there ... she's 
lovely. So I was all set and primed to go to NIDA (National Institute of Dramatic Arts) and be a NIDA dude, but towards 
the end of high school I did a big tele-movie with Lee Majors, The Bionic Man, for the NBC network in the States. I was 
about 16, maybe 17, and I just had a real moment of realisation in a wardrobe session in a caravan. I thought. I'm about 
to go on set, I'm wearing the clothes they've given me, my hair and my face are done the way the makeup people have 
done it, I'm going to say what the script says, the way the director tells me to ... On that project in particular I was 
making a lot of money, especially for a 16 year-old, but I just had a moment where I went: oh man this is not for me; 

a puppet; I’ve got to do my own ideas. 

My direction 

changed and so, instead of going to NIDA, I went to art school, and it all went down hill from there [laughs]. I majored 
in Performance Art, which didn't exist; they just let me make up my own course. They put us in Fourth Dimension Studies 
- the fourth dimension was time. 

Df What? 
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*Mark Drew Tap es^. 

In its day, the record cover was one of the ultimate design briefs. In his interview for Dumbo feather (Issue 
10), graphic designer John Warwicker said, “Designing record sleeves was considered an ‘art form’, at 
least by those who practicised it and I think they had more cultural resonance than they do now. The 12 
inch card sleeve was a vital part of visual culture in general and an important visual flag of one’s own tribal 
allegiances.” Over time, the record sleeve was replaced by the cassette cover which in turn was replaced 

by the CD case. The imagery of Sydney artist Mark Drew’s C-90 exhibition is highly nostalgic. Drew’s 
works interpret his teenage collection of tape spines. He explains, “It’s all very familiar, not just to me, 
but to most people who saw the show ... Remembering which tapes you had, or which your brother stole 
from you. Back then, having only 5-10 new tapes a year, you really got to know the artwork and every song, 
every ripple and hiss in the recording. Tapes are emotional stuff!”As a teen in 1992, Drew was obsessed 
with Hip Hop and “music was the only real source of info, having no internet and being too young to go 
to concerts and clubs. Getting a new rap tape felt like I was part of a secret club, that most of my friends 
didn’t know about. I kind of still feel that way.” In mid 2007, he began making small screenprints of 
his tape stacks. “I have always had the tapes themselves nearby, it just took a while to work out what I 
could do with them. I had used them in some old photocopy zines beforehand, but always wanted to pay 

higher tribute.” As well as being co-owner of China Heights Gallery Drew works as a graphic designer, 
and believes, “the tapes subliminally influence a lot of my design. The majority of my artwork and t-shirt 
design references music and song lyrics ... I like to reference my past, and things that meant a great deal 
to me when I was younger.” Now, in a time when digital music reigns, one wonders if today’s teens will 
one day become nostalgic for their favourite bands’ MySpace page backgrounds ... only time will tell. 
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‘Highschool Classics //’, Mark Drew. Acr}'lic on canvas 183 x 6 lcm. Photograph China Heights Gallety 













































Maryan Yeah, you tell me. They just Let us do whatever we wanted. I'd Literally say, "Can we have this person in to teach us?" and 
different people would come in to teach us, just me sometimes. I minored in video back when video was still on tape. I 
actually went there to make films, but I quickly found that films were too expensive. So I went back to my training and 
my basis in theatre and got involved in a group formed in the school called The Post Arrivalists. We were an extremely 
anarchic performance art group. We did lots of really crazy shit like a two-week season at the Hordern Pavilion where ... 

I could talk for half an hour about The Post Arrivalists. 

Of Give me one example. 

Morgan We did the opening of the Sydney Biennale and had a whole bunch of people dressed as waiters who went around and 
served cheese on crackers with huge lumps of wasabi underneath, or dog food pate which was just dog food pate, chicken 
claws in jelly, prawn heads ... Then we had other people wandering round the Biennale with chainsaws and at the end of 
the night I got up and said, "Ladies and gentlemen. I'm here to collect money for an extremely worthy cause. We know 
there are lots of notable people here and we want to collect money for Children With Artists as Parents (CWAP), We really 
need your money to help these poor children." People ran around with buckets and we got $80 and the Biennale was 
totally offended by our activities. 

Dj That was the whole point right? 

Morijun The point was that the local artists weren't getting paid anything whereas the international artists were getting paid 
something. At least with the $80 we could pay for all the prawn heads that we'd fed them. That was just the tip of the iceberg 
with that group. Parallel to that I started doing solo work. My solo character was Hot Banana Morgan, named after a hair¬ 
dryer I had in the shape of a banana. There was one scene were I was drying my hair to some Indian disco music. I did a lot 
of shows at The Performance Space and to pay my bills I was doing a lot of work in high schools in theatre and education. 
We did one show called Hardwired Hamlet where we mixed Hamlet and Playstation and Hip Hop. We had video projection and 
I'd be jumping behind the screen as an animated Masters of the Universe character. Then Banquo would kick me, Hamlet, 
off the screen. We did the father's ghost scene shot like a Cyprus Hill video clip. We made a track and we rapped the father's 
ghost monologue ... For me 

its been a continuing interest in using 
Hip Hop skills in a theatrical context . 

I don't think I ever made a 

living out of Hip Hop really until '95, when I was lucky enough to get involved with this group, MetaBass'n'Breath 
... We did some crazy shit: spent about eight months in New York in '97, '98, did all the Big Day Out tours and that 
sort of stuff in Australia. In a good summer we could live off that. Then eventually, after our second trip to the 
States, we realised we couldn't really keep it together and went our separate ways. That was when I started doing 
community work. People kept hassling me to teach breaking, so I'd teach breaking around the place. I started my 
own little classes down at Bondi Pavilion and Surry Hills and from that I got invited out to different communities 
around the country and started working in Indigenous communities. Fortunately there was funding for that so I 
was able to pay my rent and pay my bills while also being awake during the day, which, after being in a pretty hard 
gigging band for years, was a real thrill. "Hey, man. I'm working in the morning, check it out. I was into that. It 
was a bit healthier and it was good to get out of all the bullshit of the music industry, which is just unbelievable, 
so much crap in that industry. It was much more refreshing. 

/)/ And pretty rewarding I imagine. 

Monjan Absolutely, you're absolutely right. One of the things about MetaBass was that in our own way we were pretty proactive socially. 
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We were always encouraging of any women involved in Hip Hop and were always quick to champion people who were coming 
up like MC Trey or Maya Jupiter. We had some of the New York community coming through; people like Steffi and Tomasia and 
various other female MCs and we would always encourage them. 

It was nice to actually 
walk the walk instead oj talking it. 

I think we all had time to do that; the 

three MCs from MetaBass; Baba and Elf Tranzporter and myself, have all continued to be very engaged, working in various 
disadvantaged communities, adult jails, international communities, and have continued to do that while juggling our 
own careers. It's nice. It keeps your feet on the ground. 

Df Gives you some perspective? 

Morgan Totally. That's one thing I learnt from art school as well. It was great to go through art school, but on the other hand 
it was great to go through art school, you know what I mean. It was good, but it was good to come out afterwards and 
do lots of crazy performance art stuff. It was all really good, but there's something very real and tangible about working 
with communities. 

Df Have you ever wished that you had a desk job? 

Morgan Yeah quite often to be honest. Freelancing really has its ups and downs like just recently, a show which we've managed to 
book for New York, Manchester and London, no one in Australia would fuckin' take, no one in Australia. When something 
like that happens, that's when my mum says, "Oh well, maybe now's the time to get a real job," and you think, maybe 
it is. It can be such a hard slog as an artist, particularly in a field where you're doing stuff which is relatively new and 
different. You're having to convince people all the time. I think the hardest thing about being an independent artist for 
me is that you've always got to self-initiate. Sometimes you wish you could just rock up to work for three months. I have 
done that with theatre companies and contemporary dance companies and I've actually really bloody enjoyed it. It's really 
nice sometimes to be like, "Hey you're the boss, tell me what to do." 

Df Rap me over the knuckles if I don't come to work today. 

Morgan Yeah definitely. When I get home [to Australia] it's hard to keep the discipline, it's really hard when you're the only one 
getting yourself out of bed and keeping yourself motivated. Especially not working in a group, it's just you. So definitely 
I've thought of desk jobs, but I've always actually thought, no way, I can't do it. 

Df I guess the other temptation must have been to start churning out stuff that was more mainstream. 

Morgan I can understand someone saying that, but I just don't think I'm capable. There's a great soul artist out of 

England, Lewis Taylor, who someone asked, "Why aren't you mainstream?" and he said, "I'm too ugly and I'm too 
old." I don't know if I'm too ugly, not that I'm really good looking, but I'm definitely too old ... That sort of 

dream of being signed and hitting the mainstream has totally disappeared these days, particularly with the slow 
dissolving of the big labels generally and all that. In a form like Hip Hop in a place like Australia, there's only 
really two groups who have managed to get mainstream, actually only one really. The Hilltop Hoods. All credit 
to them, that's great, but my Hip Hop I don't think is mainstream. My Hip Hop isn't even mainstream Australian. 
I don't talk about typical Australian things which a lot of Australians can relate to, I don't think, in that mass 
sense. And I don't really care to. In that sense I don't really see myself as an Australian Hip Hop artist; I just see 
myself as a Hip Hop artist who happens to be Australian. Like most artists I'm influenced by various things and 
we feel various things. Of course there's some unique elements about being Australian, but I've never felt that 
I've ever tapped into the mainstream ... 
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Df Psyche? 

.\tonjcm Yeah, it's not really ... The closest I've come was with the Wilcannia Mob, producing their track. 

Df Which did very well. 

Morgan Yeah, that's a whole other thing that's been very interesting, but it was by no means mainstream. Having said that my 
stuff isn't really for the Australian mainstream I'm just a normal artist in the sense that I have looked at issues of identity 
and who we are as Australians. Like with my work with Indigenous communities, and my album Odyssey and a Hip Hop 
theatre show I did with my good mate Wire MC called Stereotype. He's a Koori guy and an amazing MC and guitarist and 
producer and community worker. We'd done a lot of work together all round the bloody country and the show looked at 
black and white stereotypes in Australia as well as Hip Hop stereotypes. So I have definitely been interested and have 
read a fair bit about early invasion time in Sydney and so on. I've done tracks looking at those sorts of issues, but I 
don't think that my ideas or questions or theories or ramblings, whatever they may be, are necessarily fodder for pop 
songs, and that's fine. 

Hip Hop’s great like that;you can talk 
about ideas; it’s a dialogue you know. 

I've also looked at ideas of living 

in the outer suburbs on the outer periphery of the empire, the empire being New York, and my life in more recent times of 
skirting in between, working on the total outskirts of that empire to being right in the belly of the beast. I guess I have 
seen some real disparity working with street kids in Tanzania then flying to Tokyo the next day, and that can be a bit of 
a head fuck. I've tried to reflect some of those experiences. In one of my raps I talk about being [launches into rap] ... 

a reporter with o megapixel pen 

from the centre of the empire to where it ends 

rebel outposts bring hope but the truth is rare, 

like the t shirt that DJ, Premier wears 

Hip Hop isn't on the radio, 

I trekked around the globe and I found it though , 

Morganics's on the mic just to let you know, 
move your body to the beat , everybody let's go. 

It's the idea that you can still find grassroots Hip Hop culture around the world; you've just got to look for it. 

Df If, as you said, you're too old to still have the dream of being signed to a big label and all that, what is the dream? 

Morgan I've got two at the moment. The joy of not being at a desk job and working for someone else is that you can come up with 
other ideas and keep moving on. Like on my last album I did a one-hour DVD documentary about the making of the album 
and footage from around the world. That was a great process; that was something I was really excited by. I'd never made a 
documentary before. But, my two new ones are writing a book and making a feature film. I'm writing a book called Hip Hop 
is My Passport. It's like memoirs of a Hip Hop nomad really. It's just a travel book with chapters like Tanzania, or New York, 
or Jails, or whatever. It's really just telling stories about places and crazy situations I've been in. Of course it has a natural 
Hip Hop bent but hopefully it transcends that and becomes just stories of people and places. That's come up because I've 
been lucky enough to be invited to writers' festivals in places like Canada and Bali and Byron Bay and I've gone, gee what 
the hell am I doing here. I've never written a book, maybe I should write a book. So that's been a lot of fun. The other 
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one that I'm working on is Survival Tactics which was a six-person Hip Hop theatre show that I produced and directed. We 
did it at the [Sydney] Opera House, and in Brisbane, and Melbourne, and Townsville with a really fantastic cast, five of 
my favourite Hip Hop artists from around the country. The show ended up as an interweaving narrative between different 
people surviving on the streets of Sydney. It was in response to a mate of mine being stabbed to death by a drug dealer 
and was looking at the rise of street violence in Sydney and trying to look beyond the headlines. So that show went really 
great and now I'm taking the baby steps of starting to write a screenplay to make a feature film out of it. I think that is 
probably the one thing that could go mainstream because the stories in it touched a nerve with all the audiences. 

Df Where do you start writing a screenplay? I guess, like anything, you just start, do you? 

Morgan Well we've got the script because of course weve done four seasons of the show. We'd done two weeks creative development, 
four weeks full time rehearsal, then four weeks of performing it so the show is really developed and has been tested in 
front of audiences, which is fantastic. We were able to adapt it accordingly as we went and edit it. Then it was just a 

matter or translating it to screen. I don't think it'll be too hard; the only hard thing is finding the time, but I've got a 

pretty clear vision of it. I've also been speaking to people here and there getting advice. I'm pretty excited about that 
and think it could work internationally and nationally as well. 

Df That's great. When you're invited to go to writers' festivals and stuff, is that because you're a lyricist and because of Hip 
Hop being like a modern form of poetry? 

Morgan Yeah, I think so. Definitely. 

Hip Hop is probably the most common 
form of poetry in the world 

now so anyone who's into writing and is aware of writing and 
where it's going - changing, as any form does - Hip Hop's on the edge right now. Particularly somewhere like here in New York, 
there's an incredibly long lineage of spoken word and Hip Hop crossing over various forms. At these different festivals, 

when I get up to read at these different events, the 
thing is that I don’t read, 

I'll actually freestyle. I'll get topics from the crowd right there 
and make up a rap. Normally the writers in the audience will freak out and go, "Oh my god, I do drafts and re-drafts, but 
you just made one up right then." The rhythm, the flow, some of the topics, and the form of Hip Hop lyricism and the 
way you present is entirely different but complementary to events like writers' festivals. I guess that maybe I'm bringing 
something to the table formally in terms of Hip Hop, lyrically, and also in terms of my work with different communities. 
Like I was on a panel that was looking at writing and social change, so I can also interact a bit on that level. And when 
I have a book I can also flog my shit! 

Df And actually make some money out of it... Had you always been a bit of a word person before you started making raps 
out of words? 

Morgan Good question. I was always into acting even from when I was in primary school I used to put on a lot of shows. I'd write 
up a whole script about incredibly deep primary school things like Dracula and get all the other kids and we'd all run 
around being Dracula with lines. With my writing, I don't necessarily distinguish too much between poetry and rhymes. 
Some tracks end up being a rap and the way I do my Hip Hop theatre shows I can also use the spoken word. It's just 
slightly different labels for the same thing. / 
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Photography of Judy’s vintage collection by Sabrina Ward Harrison 
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For most of her adult life Judy Binet has bought and sold vintage clothing (pictured in these photographs modelled by 
an eclectic cast). At first it was to save pennies, then it became a means of putting bread on the table , and then she 
just couldn't stop. It's her passion. Pieces from her collection have been shown in numerous exhibitions , worn by models 
and movie stars, and have been made into amazing creations by other designers ...By her side was husband Phil Binet , 
the love of her life, who died just six years ago. Judy , a truly good person who has been rewarded with an extraordinary 
life , a life well-lived ... Df 

How did you get into buying and selling vintage clothing? 

I got into it because, when we first came back to Perth after living in Hobart and the Northern Territory for a while ... 
Was that with your husband's work? 

Yes, yes. We were buying this place in Subiaco [Perth] and we certainly couldn't afford, with the children, anything that was 
new so I never ever went into a new shop. I went into the op shops and I used to find whatever I could, not only for the 
children, but for myself. We all had second-hand and vintage clothes and used to team them together in these amazing, 
amazing rig-outs. Other people used to say, "Gee I wish I knew where you got that from, isn't it fabulous." I'd say, "From an 
op shop" or whatever, and in some cases, we were actually ostracised. People used to call out to me and say, "Oh Second-hand 
Rose", "There goes Second-hand Rose." 



fr 


that were not from a 

boutique and wanted to pull us down. We had a little Paddy's Market in Rokeby Road. It was just a stall at the end 
of an old house. We didn't rent it, but we rented it for the owner at the time, and we used to have stalls at $2 a go. 
On many occasions, when the people who came in to hire a stall were broke and they couldn't afford it, we used to 
turn a blind eye and put the money in ourselves. Some of them were from the country or were kids into drugs or had 
problems at home. But they'd go off afterwards and have enough money in their pockets to buy a meal. We did it that 
way because we loved them. 

Was that when you first started selling clothes too? 

Yes, I had a stall down there. I had the whole veranda to myself for $2. I used to do the rounds of jumble sales etc. and 
pick up bits and pieces, and sell for other people as well if they also needed money. I happened to be the manager of about 
eight stalls at the time, it was a very important job, we used to giggle about it. We'd have people who had shops around 
Perth come in on a Friday night when we were setting the stalls up and they'd buy us out, but we'd get up the next morning 
and go off to a jumble sale or whatever and restock the shop, if we could. We were lucky if we came home with $16, but 
it was a lot of money in those days and it helped put bread and butter on the table. Funnily enough, over the years, a 
lot of the children whose mothers used to come and buy from me, grew up and they were buying from me as well. It was 
second generation. We made a lot of friends because when we said that something was an original piece, it most definitely 
was. I used to wear all these outrageous pieces and people used to say they looked very nice and I knew they did because 
I was a lover and a collector of the fabrics and the accessories I found along the way - buttons and buckles and zips, all 
that sort of thing. A couple of little dressmakers used to run things up for us: old Patty used to make skirts up out of the 
remnants of old dresses and I used to have to pay her $1.50 per skirt and we'd get about $5.50 including the fabric. The 
fabric was always talked about because we used to choose things that were exceptionally beautiful, and that got us by. 
That developed another form of art you see. From there it went into buckles and buttons and laces and linen, bedspreads 
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*0f a feather,^ 

At various times in the past six months Michelle Jank has 
described herself as “flying way past the point of no return 
and never been happier”, “growing wings, feather by 
feather”, “in yet another airport, resting her wings for a 
moment, but not far away”, and “taking to the sky again ... 
hopefully one day I will grow wings”. 

Michelle Jank, if you were an animal what would you be? 

Lately Jank has been “mid flight with costumes for 
the SDC (Sydney Dance Company).” She has returned 
temporarily from Europe, her current place of residence, to 
design the costumes for their performance of Sid’s Waltzing 
Masquerade in late 2008, choreographed by the New York- 
based Aszure Barton. 

It’s not the first time SDC has collaborated with a fashion 
designer on their performances (amongst them have 
been Akira Isogawa who designed the costumes for three 
performances between 1998 and 2005, and Imitation of 
Christ’s Tara Subkoff who designed them for Underland in 
2003) but it is Jank’s first dance collaboration. 

And it w as no small feat. The performance consisted of 
60 costumes individually tailored to each dancer. But, as 
Jank explained to Dean Mayo Davies in a recent interview 
for Ponystep, “I try to constantly push past my comfort 


Denim 

zone as a creative. It’s wonderful to work in diff erent 
mediums and on things that may be initially a little foreign 
to me. Through this, I learn new things.” 

Particularly challenging was “whether to work with 
the movements in harmony or against them to create 
interesting tension”. Jank also had to “work on the visual 
of the stage as a whole” w hich she likens to “a large scale 
painting; you need to utilise balance, proportion, light 
and dark, texture and tone.” In the absence of dialogue, 
dancers’ costumes also play a heightened role in narrative 
and character-building. In Sid’s Waltzing Masquerade “the 
men are strong, simple characters, so their costumes 
move from sharp black to white.” By contrast the women 
“each have their own pastel colour inspired by couture 
photographs from the 1950s” and are “like butterflies or 
perhaps birds.” 

As to what she’s up to next, Jank says, “You never know 
where you might end up in my job, the future is full of very 
exciting surprises and I am a free bird...” Hmm, I think we 
might have her answer. 
www.sydneydancecompany.com 

Michelle Jank’s collaboration with SDC was made possible through 
the support of To Sir With Love, www.tosinvithloveonline.com 








...I used to go to Mr Normwell's auctions and pick up deceased estates and turn that into money. You had to have a good 
eye otherwise, even in those days with the prices being much better than what they are now, it wasn't everybody that 
wanted to dress in a vintage fashion (see page 53 *Wild West). 


At Rokeby Road we had 

coffee on a Saturday morning, and every Anzac Day we flew the flag out across the road. We had children named after 
us and cats coming in and they all had their water and milk and goodness knows what. It was a drop-in centre with this 
amazing, amazing vintage collection that gave a special meaning to where these kids wanted to be at the time. We'd have 
collectors come from ... I remember [vintage emporium] The Banana Room coming over from Adelaide. We locked the 
whole place down and sat down and did some trading on a carpet up there with many an ale purchased from the Subiaco 
Hotel across the way. We had [70s Scottish pop/rock band]. The Bay City Rollers come in. He wanted to take me out to 
dinner but I said ... 

"You'll have to ask my husband." 

I certainly did. I happened to be walking down the back lane with a bag full of cats that I was going to give away, our cats 
had had kittens. I had some very, very nice clothing on at the time and this fabulous sports car pulled up behind me. A man 
in a Scottish kilt said, "Hey hen," in his Scottish brogue, "Are you going my way? Can I give you a lift?" I turned around and I 
said, "Not really, no." He'd just come out from behind SixPm [a bar] in the lane way there and he convinced me that I should 
get into the car with my bags of cats and he would take me down to Paddy's Market. I said to him, this is where I have to 
get off and that I was definitely not going out to dinner with him and that I had a job to do. He was extremely, extremely 
kind and said that it would be nice if I could go along to their concert, which I never did do. I said to him, Is it true about 
Scotsmen not having anything under the kilt?" and he said, "You'll have to have a look to find out for yourself." People would 
remember [actress] Greta Scaachi coming into my store too when we were above Rokeby Road. I've had a most adventurous 
life; we've been on cruise ships where I've actually sat with Dick Richards who was blown into the water on his 21st birthday 
from the Titanic when she went down; I have raised funds for the Faulklands War in at Pimlico, Prince of Wales Hotel with 
Wilfred Brambellfrom [the British sitcom] Steptoe and Son. 


and not really looking for any fame at all, we've just sort 
of brushed paths in the most unbelievable ways. My girls cannot believe it. 

How did you have the courage to dress so flamboyantly and differently to everyone else? 

Out of necessity. 

But you could have chosen the plainer, frumpier second-hand clothes. 

No, no, because in my personality I was very outrageous, as my son-in-law, [musician] Dave Warner, has always said, "Ma 
was ahead of her time", as he himself was; he recognises it. I'm a Libra, he's a Libra and we congratulate ourselves on 
being lucky enough to have been born a Libra. I hope I'm not rambling on. 
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No, this is what it's all about. Stories. 

It's true, true stories. Dave wrote The Boy from Bicton and Suburban Boy, which was one of his great hits. He met my 
daughter, Nicole Binet, who was modelling in Perth, when she went to audition for his play at the Playhouse here. He'd 
just come back from New York. She had a beautiful voice and ended up joining his band. The Suburbs, and the two of 
them fell in love straight away. We're going back now to the early '80s. One of the most things I liked about it was that 
she was able to wear all of these wonderful vintage clothes when she wanted to because we had the stall over at Station 
Street Markets. 

Do you just have the one daughter? 

No, I have three other daughters and each of them is very beautiful. Suzette does the management of the State History 
Park in Subiaco, and Simone is working in her husband's company here in Perth. Elizabeth was doing some work in London; 
she is doing some writing at the moment. Their father was very clever, a top cartographer here in Western Australia; he 
taught at Wembley College of TAFE. Phil Binet was highly thought of and when he retired we went to work at the markets 
so my daughter actually was my boss. She used to tell me what to do which was a bit hard ... 

She would have grown up at the markets if you've been doing them for so long? 

She had, she had, all of them have lived a market life and known the different, colourful characters that we came across 
in that life; Australian film stars, and people who came and went, but very exciting and very genuine. 

Genuine. I think that's what I love about markets is that there's that connection with the person who has made the 
clothes or found the clothes, or whatever they're selling. 

It's true; I found it was full of expression as well. There'd be people, male and female, who wanted a shirt or a garment and 
they'd ask my advice. I'd say, "I don't like that darling, I don't think it suits your personality, but I think this may do the trick 
for the same price," and, sure as eggs, they'd put it on and they'd feel good about themselves. Every now and then I'd bring in 
a topic of conversation which involved our Mother Mary because on the stall itself there was a beautiful wooden figurine of our 
Mother Mary whom I believe in. Some of them were in need of help and we used to sit down on the milk crates and ask them 
to say their prayers; not there, but when they went home so that they were aware that they were receiving spiritual help from 
the heavenly angels. We worked that way because we loved them and used to say to them, "I love you. I know you've been up 
to tricks last night doing this and doing that, but have you ever thought of the fact that you could be doing more damage to 
yourself and selling your soul out?" 

for some reason it touched them and 
they’d come hack and we’d sit and talk 

about different things and 

they'd look a bit better the following week. But the clothing was what they loved so much and I'm very honoured with 
that. I also started to sell to different designers. 

The fabrics mostly? 

The fabrics, yes. They liked it because I had very early fabrics that were in beautiful condition. I was very honoured 
to meet very special West Australian designers who appreciated what I had to offer. I was able to see great potential 
and there was great beauty in being able to sell a piece of fabric, only to see it end up in Vogue magazine. There was a 
beautiful West Australian designer who used to come and buy from me and who has since been able to live in Paris. 
Michelle [Jank]? 

Yes, most definitely. She created things that were ahead of her time and broke away from the Australian fashion industry 
and became international (see page 50 *Of a feather). She was, is, a very talented young lady from a beautiful family. 
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*Wild west»„, 


It’s been 40 years since since Martin 
Luther King was shot dead, since 
Cyclone Giselle caused the Wahine 
disaster in New Zealand, since U.S. 
President Lyndon B. Johnson signed 
the Civil Rights Act of 1968, since 
Manchester United became the first 
English team to win the European 
Cup Final, since U.S. presidential 
candidate Robert F. Kennedy was 
shot, since Saddam Hussein staged 
a coup to become Vice Chairman of 
the Revolutionary Council in Iraq, 
since NASA launched the first manned 
Apollo mission, and since Tasmania 
abolished capital punishment. 

1968 was also a year of revolt. In 
Panama, a military coup overthrew the 
democratically-elected government 
of President Arnulfo Arias. A 
student demonstration ended in a 
bloodbath in Tlatelolco, Mexico 
City, 10 days before the inauguration 
of the Summer Olympics. Police 


took to civil rights demonstrators 
in Derry, Northern Ireland with 
batons, an marking the beginning 
of The Troubles. One hundred and 
fifty women protested against the 
Miss America Pageant. Thousands 
worldwide demonstrated against the 
Vietnam War. Kingston, Jamaica was 
rocked by the Rodney Riots and civil 
rights disturbances broke out across 
US campuses. 

1968 was a year that changed 
the world. It is also the subject of 
Linden1968, an exhibition at the 
Linden Centre for Contemporary Arts 
in Melbourne, Australia curated by 
Hannah Mathews and Ben Riding. 
Mathews has recently returned to 
Melbourne after spending three years 
as the curator at the Perth Institute 
of Contemporary Arts. For this 
exhibition, she has invited 25 Western 
Australian artists and designers to 
interpret the events of 1968. She hopes 


to “introduce the richness of practice 
in Western Australia to a Melbourne 
audience.” 

One of the participants is fashion 
label ericaamerica, no stranger to 
the gallery format, having staged 
several gallery installations and shows 
before, and no stranger to revolution, 
having been inspired by the likes 
of guerilla armies and gangsters in 
past collections. For Linden1968, 
ericaamerica has created a diorama; 
a bunker-like room full of characters 
monitoring revolutions as they break 
out all over the world. What is a 
mystery is exactly why are they doing 
so. Why, wearing their guerilla-come- 
dapper-dandy kit, are they listening 
intensely with earphones, tracking 
surveillance footage? Why are they also 
making innocuous items like vases and 
rugs? Perhaps it has something to do 
with secret pictograms... 
www.lindenarts.org 
















Michelle was lucky to have parents who were able to bring out the very best in her. It was already there but every step of 
the way in her career they were helping her. They had faith in their own daughter and it proved to be correct. At one stage 
she went through a bit of a rough patch with being too much ahead in Australia and certain people just didn't appreciate 
her style. Well, [British fashion designer] Zandra Rhodes and others throughout the world have had their own ... 

All the greats have had to fight that battle. 

At one stage when she was here she happened to wear this incredible midnight blue velvet dress, a beautiful piece, a 
vintage piece. My husband was very sick on the couch and she waltzed in and just said, How do I look Phil? He was 
suffering from leukaemia and couldn't speak properly so he mouthed, "Beautiful." He needed a button sewing on his pants 
at the time so she got a needle and thread and sat down cross-legged on a mat in the kitchen and sewed it on for him. 
He thought she was the most beautiful woman he'd ever seen. She's one of those people who can sit and talk with anyone 
about anything with that touch of humility and genius never ever takes away the core of her beautiful heart. She's a deep 
person and she has amazing insight into the spiritual. Wherever she is in the world, we've got this little pact where ... 
I've got bags of feathers inside and she picks up feathers. 

I have people send me feathers. 

We believe they've come from the angels, so whenever I see a feather on the ground or on the footpath, I pick them up 
and I think of her wherever she is. Here's one from today. I know my husband watches down over her from another world 
(see page 56 *Life After Life?) because he was very, very fond of her as a beautiful, beautiful lady and a person who 
was most talented - he appreciated that. I think they liked me because I was rather wacky. 

'They' meaning ... ? 

Michelle and the other designers who bought pieces from me. 

She probably saw something of herself in you in that way. 

She may have. She knew that I was genuine and she always had the choice of what she wanted. No one would have ever, 
ever got anything out of me about what she was doing at the time. Even then we were discreet about lots of things, 
nothing could have even gotten me to sell her out, and thats the same today as well. 

You mentioned what wonderful parents she had, were yours as supportive of you? 

Well I was adopted when I was a little girl. 


I was born in 1938 so 

we were right at the start of the war years. 

So you turn 70 this year? 

Mmm. As time went by I was contacted by Past Adoptions, by a lady called Angela, an angel name, and she told me 
that there were different people who were seeking me because they heard that they had a sister. Since then Ive met 
up with my brother and I've met up with Janine, my sister. She was born 10 years after me and she's a very good 
business woman. I'm very honoured to have met up with them. She has told me that our mother, Elizabeth, had been 
very badly treated. We'd had to be locked up in the Busselton Jail to stop my father from abusing her and my brother 
and myself when I was little. During the war years adoption agencies were trying to house children as fast as they 
could, not knowing what the influx of immigrants could be from war-torn countries, so we were put out very quickly. 
Apparently, my mother Elizabeth had wanted to keep my brother Michael and I together. My name was Elizabeth at the 
time; I was named after my mother. 
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Many of us were brought up with 
no religion, some of us were part 
of one before we could even talk, 
but artist Beck Wheeler grew 
up with four belief systems to 
comprehend and make sense of. 

Wheeler’s unconventional 
childhood saw her raised with a 
combination of Sufi, Buddhist 
and Hindu beliefs merged with 
Catholic tradition. She recalls 
growing up with “a mix of Sufi 
services that included the adults 
dressing in black robes and 
lighting candles, then going to 
Catholic Mass where followers 
lined up to drink the blood of 
Christ. I never really understood 
either ceremony as a child. They 
both seemed like a game.” 

In her solo exhibition, Hey , Hey 
Which Way ?, held in March 2008 
at Uber Gallery in Melbourne, 
Wheeler explored the deep 
and stirring question asked by 
many of us at some point, what 
happens when we die? At first, 
Wheeler’s illustrative watercolour 
paintings appear bright and 
light hearted, but upon closer 
inspection and reading of the 
text so playfully written across 
the canvas, you realize the 
deeper, more serious thinking 
. behind them. Art critic Anna 
Krien put it perfectly when she 
described the juxtaposition 
between the humorous and the 




By Claire Warden 

serious in these works as, “a 
haunting poignancy and comic 
sadness. Her creations make faux 
pas, ask the wrong questions and 
awkwardly hang around for the 
answer.” 

It’s no wonder Wheeler was 
baffled. While both Buddhists 
and Hindus believe in 
reincarnation, Buddhists believe 
that there is no eternal soul or 
permanent self, rather a life 
force transfer upon death, just as 
the flame of a dying candle can 
light another. For Hindus, every 
person has an eternal soul on an 
individual trajectory that retains 
impressions along successive 
lives. 

Along with the rest of Islam, 
Sufis believe death is the 
beginning of a period of ‘soul 
sleep’ until Judgement Day when 
the fate of all souls living and 
dead will be decided according 
to their deeds in life. Until that 
time the souls of the righteous 
are able to see visions of God and 
the wicked see visions of hell. 
Catholics on the other hand have 
the view that we will go directly 
to heaven, a paradise-like place 
with God at the pearly gates to 
welcome us, or hell. 

Life after life. What do you 
think? 

www.ubergallery.com 

www. beckwheeler, blog spot, com 
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Did you ever meet your mother? 

No, she passed away a number of years ago. 

Did Janine or your brother? 

Janine was with my mother. 

Oh she stayed with her? 

Yes, so she had a Lot to say and when she met me she said, "You know, with all of this collecting of fabric and everything 
else to do with dressmaking ... Did you realise our mother was a very, very good dressmaker who could go into a boutigue 
and sketch something that she wanted to wear and run it up and go out that night wearing something that she had made 
simply by looking at it." I think 


as this beautiful past-adoption counsellor said. I know that 
it was a passion, a total passion with me to want to ... not sew, because I could not sew; I didn't have that love, but I 
collected buttons, fabrics, laces, silks, satins and everything to do with dressmaking, crochet hooks, you name it, art deco 
zips. So that part is a huge thing and a deep love within me because of that reason. 

Were you brought up knowing you were adopted? 

At the age of 12 my mother told me that I had been chosen from other children and that I was adopted. It's been an 
interesting life. I suggest that all children who are adopted should follow their own destiny, their own pathway, because 
their individual souls have a story to tell. As Angela once said to me, "We had this beautiful farmer who had trouble with 
his son. He wanted to leave everything to his son; he wanted his son to become a farmer and to take over the business, 
but the boy kept on returning to wanting to become a sailor. When we looked back on his records, the boy's [biological] 
father had been in the navy." It was the gene pool again. The ocean was singing to him and calling him so he could not fit 
into the adoptive father's footsteps of becoming a farmer. It wasn't in his genes; he didn't want it and it was pulling him 
apart. Apparently, he did become a sailor; he did go back to the sea, as his father had. It doesn't hurt to catch up with 
your immediate family to be able to tie loose ends together so that the jigsaw comes together - that's how I found it. 

I'd say the same applies to everybody, the importance of following your own pathway. 

and I do speak the truth and I help anybody I can, 
any way I can. There's so much pain and hurt out there, whether it's little animals or whatever. We've got to help; 
we've got to do our part, otherwise we're not fulfilling ... I lost one of my daughters. Janine Marie was born in 
the Alice Springs Hospital and she died from the negligence of the nurses on New Year's Eve. It was the worst 
dust storm for over 20 years in the summer of '59. It was New Year's Eve so no one was on duty looking after the 
babies. Eight children were in the nursery at the time. I saved two before I realised that my own little baby was 
in terrible deep water. One was being strangled through the bars of an old cot but I was able to resuscitate and 
look after him. It was through heat exhaustion and no one in attendance. What happened that night hit national 
news and people were sacked over it, including a doctor. They were people who had gone up for quick money and 
couldn't have cared less about any of the patients or the people that were there. It was a very bad time in Alice 
Springs Hospital, terrible. Phil's family in Darwin went right into it and got the scum out. Our surname is Binet; it's 
French from the Isle of Jersey. Jersey is in the Channel Islands; there's Jersey and Guernsey. They were occupied by 
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the Germans for five years during the Second World War. Phil wanted to find out more about the family tree so we 
went to Jersey and saw the family plot and lots of very old names there like Lillie Langtry's grave etc. That's why 
this one here's called Jersey Lily [gestures to her dog]. Jersey Lily was Lillie Langtry and she was one of the most 
beautiful, world-renowned natural beauties of the Edwardian Age. She used to ride along the shores of Jersey with 
her beautiful horse. Her father was the minister of St Xavier's Church; we went there, and there's a marble bust of 
Lillie Langtry in the graveyard in honour of her. Everybody in the world wanted to be Lillie Langtry. She used to pull 
her hair right back and tie it in a knot which was called 'The Langtry Knot'. It was the Langtry this and the Langtry 
that. A fellow called Langtry saw her and he had married her but the marriage wasn't any good. Then she goes to 
London for some particular party and old Edward VII clapped eyes on her. He completely wooed her and she became 
Edward VII's mistress. Edward looked after her and built a house, a beautiful house, a love nest on the Isle of Wight, 
only for the two of them. He had carved into the fireplace surround, "They say, what they say, when they say." In 
other words, we don't care about what gossip they say; they'll say it whenever they want to and we don't care, so up 
yours. It was hand-carved into the fire surround and it was Lillie who wrote that because there was so much gossip 
during the Edwardian period. During that period everybody knew that Edward's lady was one of the most glorious, 
natural beauties, but she was a minister's daughter and she'd come from Jersey so she became known as the Jersey 
Lily. Everything in Jersey is known as Jersey this, Jersey that, Langtry this, Langtry that. So she (the dog), with my 
name being Binet and associated with Jersey, became Jersey Lily Binet, or we call her JL ... Oh I just wish days like 
this could go on. You have been extraordinary. 

It is fun ... I want to know how you met Phil, your husband. 


he was 18. He'd been in Perth for two months from 
Alice Springs. The Binet family was very well-known because his aunt and uncle had owned the Star Picture Theatre and 
during the imminent invasion of the Japanese they'd shifted from Darwin to Alice. He came to Perth in the August of 1954 
and his sister and myself used to sit opposite each other at the Girdlestone High School for Girls, it was a commercial 
school, nothing flash about it but a very nice school. Maree and I used to sit and talk and she used to tell me about this 
incredible brother of hers and bring in these black and white photographs, I hope I don't get upset, of these beautiful ghost 
gums from Alice. Phil used to go around with his camera and he was very, very good - he won some prizes in magazines. 
She asked me to go to her birthday but I couldn't because I was having my birthday at the same time in Queens Park - we 
lived in the back blocks in a working man's suburb. So she said, "That's a shame about the birthday party but the school 
ball is coming up on the 22nd of October at Government House and Phil's going to be escorting me." Now I mean there were 
all these girls at school and I was as skinny and as flat-chested as anything. I was a nincompoop; I was a baby. I'd never 
seen a penis. The 22nd of October came and Phil accompanies Maree; he comes from West Leederville Railway Station and 
they go in and we meet in the foyer. The Government House ballroom is very grand, very lovely. I mean I don't know what 
I looked like because everything was so mumsy. If you can believe it 


and the rest of it was 
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second-hand that my mum had got from someone, someone I don't know. It was so ridiculously sad in a way to think that in 
1954, at the age of 16, you go along to a ball and as you meet up with this astonishing person and you notice the colour of 
his eyes, he's a Piscean so he's one of the fishies, and he says, "How do you do?" He's got this double-breasted war time suit 
on of navy blue serge with his little Unley High School badge on his lapel which I still have inside. He was extremely sensitive 
and very, very nice looking, but, once again, I wasn't looking for a boyfriend, I was a baby. I was frightened of anything. My 
mother was very chaste; her marriage had broken up and my dad had run off with another woman. Mum and I were fighting by 
ourselves to stay alive, no money. Anyway, Maree introduces us and says, "Phil, this is Judy, Judy this is Phil." So I said, "Hello 
Phil" and that was it. 


They are the most beautiful, most 

glorious, sensitive love letters anybody could ever wish for; in fact he belonged to another era, the 18th century. 
So he writes to me at a later date, "It was approximately 8:15 pm on the 22nd of October that I first met you 
and I took one look at you and I knew I was looking at my future wife." There were girls there with strapless 
dresses on and beautiful cleavage and I had none of that. I must have looked like Polly Cinders, but he asked 
me politely to dance, and he danced with some of Maree's other friends, but he kept coming back to me. We had 
dance after dance and he asked me out that night not long after we'd met. It finished at 11:30. I've still got 
the original tickets here. I was studying at the time. My mother had had a divorce; things weren't good at home 
really. It was sad, and I don't know why my mother said yes, but she said, "Oh alright, if you're meeting up with 
the brother of a friend and you're all going to tennis together, that'll be alright." It didn't stop after that; it went 
on and on and on. He never knew anyone else before me and I never knew anyone else before him, but the love 
story lasted all our lives and I can tell you that it was one hell of a love story. I was so beautiful that our girls 
... I've got love letters ... We're talking about a very clever man too. He used to do what is known as illuminated 
printing for the Queen of England, so when the Queen came out to Perth, he was the cartographic draftsman. He 
was one of six illuminated printers at the time in Australia who used to do, by hand, the welcoming speech in 
the way the monks used to do it in the Bible in the old days with gold and all the rest. He was on duty at the 
Government House because he was also in Swanbourne Barracks down here; he was a sergeant and he had studied 
aerial photography and map making in NSW and rode around in airplanes and everything. He just happened to be 
a bright boy and everything was done to perfection. Everybody knew Phil Binet's writing and it used to take him 
a long time to write letters to me because everything was done almost like the old scripts. So that's how we met 
and it stayed right throughout our lives. 

Thank you so much for sharing that story. 

He loved me because I was outrageous. Shy to begin with, but as I developed confidence and in growth, my personality 
developed. Whereas he was more shy and introverted; I supplied the excitement, I suppose. 

The flamboyance. 

It was naturally so. I had no one else to follow and that's how I've always been. I'm also very strong. I stand up 
for what I believe in and if anybody were to say, you're going to have to be put against that wall and shot now, 
then so be it, it wouldn't worry me. I'd fight to the bitter end, but it wouldn't worry me necessarily because I'd be 
going down fighting. That's what I loved about the Anzacs was their spirit. Everything's from the heart, I follow it 
avidly and I do what I can. 
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Travis Beard's idea of fun may or may not be everyone's. Hitching a ride on a fuel-tanker through Southern Afghanistan for 
the chance to take photographs never taken before ... not I. But , being a member of the only Western band in Kabul, starting 
a skateboarding school and a motorcycling club , maybe. Travis Beard makes his own fun. Here he is ... Df 

So why are the phones so busy? 

Well it's Like Christmas here; it's a religious holiday, so everyone's calling their friends and family and saying Happy Eid. 
The lines are so busy we can't even call each other in Kabul. 

Sounds like we picked a good day for it. What does today hold for you? 

Today? Sitting in my office and doing my own work; pitching articles to editors around the world. It's actually a good time 
to work because all the Afghans are on holiday, so you don't get much distraction or many interruptions, and actually 
get some work done. 

What stories are you pitching at the moment? 

Pitching the motorcycle trip we did to the Wakhan corridor. Someone just sent me the editor's details for Esquire in the 
UK so I'm going to see if I can get it through to them, which would be good because it's quite a good mag. 

Have you got some great shots? 

Yeah, we did a 12-day trip and we got video footage and a bunch of good photographs which we've already sold to, not 
my favourite magazine in Australia, but a well-paying one called Ralph, which I don't read but apparently a lot of men 
do - probably the polar-opposite to Dumbo feather l guess. 

Perhaps not polar, but definitely on a different continent. 

Boys on motorcycles kinda sell themselves to that kind of audience, so that's cool. 

While we're on it, tell me a bit more about that trip, it was a pretty hairy place to go wasn't it? 

Technically, the Wakhan corridor, which is a small finger at the end of Afghanistan stretching into the Himalayas, is 
actually the safest part of the country. It's been the safest part through the civil wars and the Russian occupation 
because it's just so remote that no one can be bothered going there. But before getting there we had to go through 
a few iffy regions or districts. 

We actually had a head-on collision 
between two bikes in the only known Taliban 
district that we were going to go through. 

We had to repair the bike 

there for an hour and a half, which was quite fun. There'd been a suicide bombing on an NGO convoy about four days 
beforehand so we knew it was a bit hairy and we tried to fix our bikes as quickly as possible and get back on the road. Past 
that it was all fine because there's no Taliban in the Wakhan. It's more the actual nature that's the enemy than the Taliban. 
Is it a pretty spectacular part of the world? 

Yeah. I've never done the other side of the Himalayas, but basically you're at the foothills of the Himalayas and you have 
a piece of land between Tajikistan and Pakistan. It's just a corridor, a huge valley with mountains on both sides. You drive 
up this corridor for miles and it's breathtaking, probably the best part of the country I've seen, and I've seen quite a bit. 
It's just huge snowy alps with a river going through it. The Local people are called Wakhi; they're not actually Afghans. 
They don't speak the same language, they don't practise the religion the same way and the women have a lot more liberty 
than they do in the rest of the country. It's quite unique and it's remote. It's the end of the world; there's nothing up 
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there. They've had Like 400 tourists in the Last 30 years and I think 160 of those were Last year. 

And that was the appeaL obviousLy. Whose idea was it? 

We've been riding motorcycLes in Afghanistan for two years now. We have a cLub caLLed the KabuL Knights Motorcycle 
CLub, the KKMC, and we try to ride every weekend, but security restrictions have been getting worse so we're 
restricted in where we can ride. BasicaLLy, we have Less routes we can take because the TaLiban are taking over so 
many provinces, but 

we had this idea to travel north and east 
to the most remote place. 

We pLanned it for a few months, waited for the right season, 
got our support vehicLes and got our video gear ready because we have a producer in AustraLia who's making a doco out 
of this. It was guite a big project to make happen and then it was just 12 days of riding. We Lost two bikes aLong the way 
in rivers which were huge torrents and swaLLowed our bikes; but two bikes made it to the end of the road and we aLL made 
it back just in time before winter set in, so it was good. 

So there were four of you on this particuLar trip, how many are in the KKMC? 

The members are very transient because they're aLways coming in and out of the country. We have some auxiliary members, but 
basicaLLy it's, Let's say, 10 or 12 members: a coupLe of Afghans, but mostLy internationaLs. We have two femaLe members as weLL. 
On a normaL day we'LL have between four and eight bikes riding around the district or the province of KabuL. 

[Ed: At the time of going to print , one of the key members of the KKMC , South African , Jason Bresler, had just been gunned 
down outside his ojfice in central Kabul by his company's own security guard. It is believed that , in his role as General 
Manager of DHL, he had been responsible for destroying drug shipments on their way out of the country. In the process he 
had made himself some enemies , powerful enemies. He will be greatly missed by all his friends and the KKMC.] 

Whose idea was it to start a cLub? 

ActuaLLy it was me and my good AustraLian friend Jeremy KeLLy. We just sort of started riding together. He bought 
a bike and then I wanted to be Like him so I bought a bike as weLL. We'd both never ridden before and Learnt 
here in KabuL so 

we probably learnt on the hardest roads in 
the world. 

Then peopLe just started hearing about it and they'd buy a bike and start riding. It sort of 
grew and then we got ourseLves a name, and we got ourseLves a Logo, and aLL of a sudden we were a cLub. We're not 
actuaLLy registered anywhere, but 

I think if you ride in a 
this you get enough credit or kudos to 

For sure, you've earned a few patches. 

Yeah. I'm new to this whoLe bike phenomenon but it's quite fun; and now I watch bike movies and taLk about bikes and 
it's quite concerning that I've become a bik-er. 


country like 
be a club. 
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And that you would do it in such a crazy place. Do you think it's the nature of being where you are that means you kind 
of do crazier things than you would ordinarily? 

Yeah I think it has a huge influence on our actions. I mean I've never hiked before, like I said, and I started doing it here. 
We live in compounds with big walls, and barbed wire, and guards. You can drive around the city no problem but you do 
live a pretty enclosed life. I think motorcycling for us is quite important as 

a way to get out 

from our surroundings and break free. 

Most people here are working 

for organisations that give them quite strict security restrictions and they're not allowed to do a lot of stuff, so they're 
basically stuck in their compounds a lot of the time. Everyone who works for the UN or a big NGO [Non-Government 
Organisation] here will have security restrictions against them. They won't be able to go in certain neighbourhoods in 
Kabul; they will have to report in every day by radio, they have to have armoured cars pick them up; some even have 
their own personal body guards (see page 72 *OnLy Human). Because we have a bit of a freer Lifestyle, being freelance 
journalists etc., we can get out a bit more; but even some people in our motorcycle club who do have restrictions actually 
break those by going out riding, but we try to keep that quiet you know. The other big thing about this country is that you 
can ride here without any hassles. I don't have to have a licence here, my bike's not registered, one way streets are not 
a concern, red lights aren't a concern - there are only two sets of lights in the whole city anyway - but you can basically 
do whatever you want here; it's quite free. A lot of people do get surprised at the amount of stuff we do and we think its 
quite normal but they're like, well we don't get to do anything because of our bosses and the organisations we work for. 
Do you live in a compound of some sort? 

I don't personally live in a compound, I live in a house, but 

it does have high walls, 
and it does have barbed wire, and I have a guard. 

A compound is generally a place that is run by the organisation, where a whole group of expats will live together. There 
are a lot of guards on my street who are guarding other compounds so there's a fair bit of security on my street and I do 
feel quite safe. 

How long have you been there now? 

About two years now. 

How long into your stint in Afghanistan did you start up the AINA Photo Agency? 

Well I didn't start it, it was started in 2002 by a photojournalist named Manoocher [Deghati] and the media centre's been 
going since 2002. It does video, photography, graphic design and radio so it's quite established. I came in 2006 to run 
the photography department. We taught students photojournalism and our students graduated and got jobs, which is 
the main aim of doing the course and that's still rolling on. Now it's turned more into a photo agency where we actually 
get the graduates assignments and sell their pictures to international magazines. Then the revenue from that goes into 
the next round of courses for the next set of students. It's going quite well; but obviously because I'm doing all these 
other projects, I don't have as much time for it. I'm in more of an advisory role now where I just guide them along. It's 
basically Afghan-run now with 100% Afghan staff and I'm just there to help them when they need it. It's a great project 
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*Only human 


By Barbara Sweeney 

Have you ever felt there has to be 
something more than this? Had 
the burning desire to escape the 
humdrum of your life and get out 
and see the world? Build wells in 
villages in Asia or care for orphans 
in Africa? Make a difference? 

In the early 1990s, three young 
people did follow their dreams 
and signed up to work with the 


Measures: A True Story from Hell on 
Earth. It was the first account from 
UN workers on the front line and 
when it was released in 2004 it sent 
the United Nations scrambling. In 
it, Ken, Heidi and Andrew told it 
like it was and it wasn’t good. 

As they chart the successes and 
failures of the UN during the ’90s 
the three authors open wide a 
door into their world and lay bare 


Huge dichotomies accompany these 
three every step of the way. Beliefs 
are shattered, ethics are challenged 
and morals are contested. 

Basic .daily freedoms are stripped 
away, movements are curtailed, 
security is paramount and privacy 
is non-existent. Daily routines and 
rituals — the freedom to phone 
a friend, to go to the movies, to 
fall in love — take on a whole 


United Nations. Harvard Law 
graduate Kenneth Cain, social 
worker Heidi Postlewait and 
medical doctor Andrew Thomson 
met in Cambodia in 1993 where the 
UN was overseeing the country’s 
first democratic elections. They 
maintained a friendship throughout 
their UN years working in hell holes 
like Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, Rwanda 
and Liberia. They lived to tell the 
tale and went on to write a book, 
Emergency Sex And Other Desperate 


the scale of the catastrophes and 
human suffering they witnessed. 
Their stories are personal and 
political. Altruism doesn’t triumph. 
While the revelations proved more 
than an.embarrassment for the UN, 
for the reader it’s a harrowing tale. 

While the big picture — 
the atrocities and political 
machinations — is devastatingly 
real, it is the minutiae of daily life 
led behind the high walls of the UN 
compound that is most compelling. 


new meaning. All the while, 
hovering at the very edge of your 
consciousness, is your vulnerability 
and the risk and the violence of the 
immediate world around you. 

And what’s with the sex? Imagine 
excruciating boredom and listless 
days, the torpor of which is only 
broken by extreme behaviour 
— serious partying, drugs and 
desperate sexual encounters. 
Emergency sex. There’s nothing 
more human than that. 
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and it's very successful. 

Df Do you know if similar things have been done in other parts of the world or is it quite unique? 

Travis This project? I know it's been done in other parts of the world like Bangladesh and Cambodia, but not in the same way. 

Most of the programs are actually just giving them a workshop or a course and then sending them out to photograph. The 
difference is that we're a long term course, up to a year, and then we incorporate them into the agency. They become our 
photographers. We don't take photographs from other photographers outside of Afghanistan. I get people requesting to 
join our school all the time but it's like, "Sorry, you're not Afghan; it's just for Afghans and that's it." 

Df Do you have a lot of Afghans wanting to join? 

Travis We do, but unfortunately we don't have the staff or funding to run these huge courses. I'd love to have courses of up 

to 100 people but we just don't have it. We're always looking for funding for courses. There's always students out there 
wanting to do the them; there's never a shortage of that. 

Df And you mentioned that you've had a few of the graduates placed, not just with your agency, but with international 
organisations. 

Travis We've got photographers in the UN; we've got photographers working for AFP, Reuters ... They're still allowed to be part of 
our agency to sell their photographs but they're also allowed to go out and get themselves a job, which is great because 
they can earn a proper, respectable salary in this country and provide for their families. We've had quite a lot of success 
and it's got to the point now where I get offered jobs for our photographers but I don't have a photographer who can do 
them; they're all busy. In some ways that's great; it means we're successful, but it's not very good for the public profile 
if I have to say I haven't got a photographer. Especially female photographers, because they're highly sought-after and 
we only have a couple. 

Df Are they highly sought-after because they can go ... 

Travis They can do women's issues that men can't always do; it's always in need. 

Df For them to become students, would they'd have to have that sanctioned by their family? 

Travis You don't get very conservative families letting their children come to our courses, it's usually quite liberal families. 

Sometimes the father will come down and have a chat to you, just wanting to suss out the place, and then sometimes we 

have situations where we want to send a girl on assignment and the father will say no because of the region its in and 
the security, and we have to understand those requests. We respect that, but most of the time the girls we get are quite 
free otherwise they wouldn't be coming to do photography in the first place. 

Df So how much of your time is spent on your own stuff now? 

Travis I'm trying to make it more, actually, maybe 30%. It's one of those things where you'll have one busy week with one 

project and some days you're doing three things at once. It's really hard to gauge but I'm really trying to focus on my 
own stuff. At the same time 

I don’t want to be here as a Western 
journalist just taking, taking, taking . 

It's good to give something back as well. 

Df What assignments have you got coming up? 

Travis We've got this tour of Tajikistan which is quite exciting and I'm also looking into doing an assignment on fuel convoys 
which are petroleum companies sending petrol to the NATO forces out in the rough parts of the country. You'll have 
convoys of up to 14 trucks going out, full of fuel, and obviously that's quite a good target for the Taliban so they get 
blown up every so often. 
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Df Will you actually go with them? 

Travis Yeah, yeah. It's like a Mad Max tour; it'll be quite fun. 

Df Ah yeah, quite dangerous. 

Travis [Laughing] Well, it's a story that hasn't been done and that's the kind of story I like doing. 

Df There's probably a good reason for that. 

Travis [Laughing] Yeah, but don't print too much about that one, I want to keep it quite fresh. 

Df When do you feel most unsafe? 

Travis Doing anything with the Americans, I find that very unsafe. When you embed with the Americans going down to provinces 
in the south Like Kandahar, Zabul, and Helmand; that's when I feel unsafe because the Americans are the target. Even 
American or NATO convoys driving around Kabul are a target. If I'm on my motorcycle and I see them then I'll change 
direction or I'll stop or slow right down. I will stay away because they're the target. That's what I feel unsafe about. I 
don't feel unsafe about being around Afghans; it's more the international forces here that are the targets. 

Df Do you try to differentiate yourselves from them? 

Travis You try to dress a bit like the locals; you try to speak their language. Riding a motorcycle is quite effective because most 
Afghans are surprised that a foreigner would ride a motorcycle. They think we're all very rich and drive 4WD Land Cruisers 
everywhere, which is probably the majority of people here. Being on a motorcycle you can slip under the radar to a certain 
extent. Of course when you stop in a village and take your helmet off, people will stop and stare at you, especially when 
you have female members in the club. Riding around town I can get most places, even past police checks because they 
just don't stop motorcycle riders; we're not their main concern. Their main concern is cars full of explosives that may set 
off a bomb. 

Df So not only are you part of a motorcycle club, but you're also part of a band? 

Travis Yes we are the only rock band, a band of Western music, in Kabul. It's called White City. 'White City' is a definition 
in security language here for when they have a security concern in the city. When there's a protest, or a suicide 
bombing, or an attack, organisations will send out security advices in emails to different people in the international 
community. When you have a big security concern, let's say when President Karzai's coming back into town, they LI 
lock down the city and close a lot of roads and that is actually termed 'White City'. So when an email goes out to 
everyone saying 'White City' that means the traffic's going to be really bad and you can't get from A to B. So our 
band is named for that reason. 

Df Did you play in a band before you went to Afghanistan, or is this another hobby you ve taken up over there? 

Travis Nah, I've been playing music since I was 12. I've been in bands in Australia. I had a fair few years off music because I was doing 
photography so I'm really happy to be back into it. Last year I was playing with members of the NATO military - Polish, Italian, 
American, English musicians - on their military base. I used to jam with them. 

Our band was 

called The Insurgents. We used to play gigs at 
bases around Kabul for the soldiers, 

which was quite fun, but it was very 

sort of restricted and the music was very soldier rock, American kind of style. The new band I'm with now is quite exciting 
because we're a bit experimental and do a lot of different stuff; we have two horns in the band and we have a female 
singer. We play at private parties and embassies around Kabul, which is quite fun. 
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Of You sound Like you're having an amazing time, is that fair to say? 

Travis Yeah, we try to make it as much fun as possible. 

DJ You hardly sound like you're locked up in a war zone; it sounds like you're still managing to have a ball. 

Travis The thing is, 

you really have to make your ownjun. 

If you don't 

there's not a lot of entertainment; there's only a couple of bars you can go to and there's nothing else cultural-like. Besides 
private parties it is guite dull sometimes so we do make our own fun. White City are doing a tour of Tajikistan, a country to the 
north of Afghanistan, this month. It's a 10-day, self-promoted and self-made tour - we're actually just taking over Tajikistan by 
storm. We've been invited but we're actually making our own gigs and we're playing our own places. 

We’re just 

going to make ourselves a gonzo rock and roll 
tour 

for fun. We don't care if people come to the gigs or not; we're just going to go and play for the hell of it. We have 
an Iranian girl coming to sing with us and we're trying to get the house DJ, who lives in Kabul, to come along, so it's guite 
an exotic flavoured set-up that we've got. The Tajik people will probably have never seen anything like it. It's the same thing, 
just making our own fun. 

/)/ And was Skatistan about making your own fun too or were there different motives behind that? 

Travis It sort of stemmed from the same idea. Friends bought skateboards to Kabul and we just started skating because we 
wanted to skate. There's nowhere to skate here so it's quite hard. Then the Afghans started watching us and going, 
"What is this? This looks like fun." We started teaching a couple of Afghan friends and they got into it and became 
quite good at it. So we sat down and said, okay maybe we can do something more productive with this. We came 
back to Australia and set up the organisation Skateistan. The idea is to teach Afghans skateboarding, not because 
were trying to encourage Western ideals, but to give them something else to do with their time. A lot of young 
Afghan kids work on the streets and a lot don't go to school because they have to support their families. So they 
don't have a lot of fun, so skateboarding's a release for them and an escape from everyday Afghan life. We're only 
teaching the basics, but they're having a lot of fun; they're smiling, both girls and boys, and it's a really positive 
project for the youth of Kabul. 

Df And I guess because you're taking photos the whole time of all these things you get up to it's feeding back into your 
work that way. 

Travis Exact Ly. 

We teach the kids skateboarding, and we play 
guitar, and we ride motorcycles, and the whole 
thingJor me is part ojmy project. 

I show the photographic stories to magazines. 
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we get promotion and it rolls on from there. There's quite a good loop effect and it gives me something to shoot as well, 
apart from the normal everyday subjects that get shot in this country, like the war etc. 

DJ Is it an attempt to show another side to the country? 

Travis Yeah and a lot of editors are really responsive to that. They've seen enough images of bombings, and war, and poverty, 
and want to see something else from this country (see page 79 *The Daily Mirror) ... So it gets quite a good response. 
I'm sure it gets a good response from people seeing them as well because it's the more real side you're capturing, not 
those cliched war images that are so hard for us to relate to. 

Travis Exactly, I mean you still need the 'war' images to go out there, but I think the general population wants to see what 

normal Afghan people are like. They're just like everyone else, they're just in a shit situation they have to live in which 
is the only bummer about the whole thing. 

/)/ Do you know how long you'll stay there? 

Travis Till at least end of summer 2009. There are going to be elections here next year and the American military are talking 

about doing another one of these 'troop surges' so I think it's going to be quite an interesting year to be in the country. 
But, unfortunately, due to the ever-rising security concerns, we just don't know what's going to happen. I can't guarantee 
that in 2010, or 2009 even, that it'll be safe enough to be here. We really just have to wait and see. At the moment it's 
quite liveable and it's comfortable, but 

you just don’t know what’s going 
to happen next year and the year after. 

DJ I liked that post you did on your blog about how, when you were just in Paris recently, everyone was asking you if it's 
getting better in Afghanistan and you were like, "Ah no". Those graphs of the number of incidents increasing were pretty 
compelling. It's hard to believe that it could be getting steadily worse. 

Travis We live here every day and it seems quite normal but most of the problems are in the south of the country. If you look at the stats 
and compare them to the year before and the year before that, it is getting worse. The Americans and the NATO forces will deny 
this because they have to try to keep it all above board, but at the end of the day there are more people dying on both sides, not 
just on the civilian or the Taliban sides, also on the NATO Forces side. Unfortunately, it's a numbers game and you can see that it is 
escalating in a different direction. It's just the facts. People need to realise it's not a winning war, not that any war is. 

Dj No. Do you have an opinion on what needs to be done to fix what's going on in the country? 

Travis I think it's probably the most commonly asked question and I really don't have a good answer to the whole thing. 
You can tell the international forces to leave but then you'll have a power vacuum and I guarantee the Taliban 
would get back in power within six months because the Afghan Government and the Afghan forces can't secure this 
country. Another option is if the Americans and the international forces stay and the violence escalates, insecurity 
escalates, and the drug production escalates which means that the Taliban has more money to buy more guns, so 
that's not a result either. I really don't know. I think that generally if the international military just left the country 
to the Americans that would help a lot because there's not a lot of support for the international forces to be here. 
The Americans started this war and they should finish this war either way. I think the Europeans, the Australians 
and everyone else being here is irrelevant. The 'War on Terror' is quite a ridiculous excuse for being here and it's not 
really stopping the war on terror. So there's no real answer. You do need to stop drug production here, because until 
the drug production stops, the Taliban and the forces that be will always have money to buy guns, which means that 
they'U always be able to fight. But you have a country which is two-thirds dependent on opium, so if you stop the 
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*The Daily Mirror^- 

10x10 started small, with just a link on news sources (Reuters World News, its thinking at any one time, 

a website and an email announcement BBC World Edition, New York Times At the end ol each day, month, and 

sent by its creator, Jonathan Harris, International News) and carries year, 10x10 looks back through its 

to a few of his friends. The first out an elaborate analysis on the archives to determine the top 100 

person to blog about it was a Google text contained in their top stories. words for that time period. In this way, 

employee, David Krane, and within Conclusions are then automatically a constantly evolving record of our 

hours, tenbyten.org was being visited made about the hour’s most important world is formed without any human 

by thousands of people all over the words. The top 100 are chosen, along intervention. 

world. Two days later it was the tenth with 100 corresponding images. More of Harris’s projects can be 

most popular link on the internet. The images are arranged into a found at number27.org. His speciality 

It spread through blogs and emails 10x10 matrix in order of importance is the development of programmes 

into the worlds of television and print with the top left image being the that are able to mine the internet, take 

journalism and became the subject of most, and bottom right being the least the information therein and present 

the media it was in turn analysing. important. It’s compelling viewing; an it in compelling ways that cause us to 

Every hour, 1 Ox 10’s software objective snapshot of what is capturing stop and think, purely by holding a 

scans several leading international the world’s attention and influencing mirror to ourselves. 
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* Gonzo 


by Dorothy Jakab 



Having watched Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas my initial 
interpretation of gonzo journalism was this - while on 
a research assignment, take copious amounts of drugs, 
consume litres of liquor and then try to submit a story to 
your editor weeks past deadline. The film, based on a novel 
by author Hunter S. Thompson, certainly leads you to this 
conclusion. 

This interpretation of the now well-used phrase, ‘gonzo 
journalism’ is wrong. The gonzo approach is instead an 
amalgam of fiction and reality. It is a journalistic style 
written subjectively, including the reporter as part of the 
story via a first person narrative. The journalist writes 
themself into the story, rather than peering down and 
recording with the semblance of objectivity. Hunter S. 
Thompson, the now deceased journalist, invented this 
genre of writing in 1970, and gave it a title whose origins 
are still being debated today. Once you start reading up on 
this guy, that doesn’t seem so strange. 

Before I tell you about Thompson, the idea of a ‘gonzo’ 
style of doing something requires a little more explanation. 
Based on my research I can tell you the word ‘gonzo’ may 
have originated from South Boston Irish slang describing 
the last man standing after an all night drinking marathon, 
or it may have been a corruption of the French Canadian 
word ‘gonzeaux’, which means ‘shining path’, or it may 
even have come from Italy where ‘gonzo’ is a common 


word for a gullible person. Yet another speculation is that 
the w ord may have been inspired by the 1960 hit song 
Gonzo by New Orleans R&B keyboardist James Booker. 
Really, no one is sure. 

Hunter S. Thomson was amongst the New' Journalism 
style’s greats, a new' breed of writer who put up a mirror 
to the dark side of the American dream. Along with his 
contemporaries Tom Wolfe, Truman Capote and Norman 
Mailer, he depicted the gritty, murky undercurrents of the 
USA. He was a regular contributor to The New York Times , 
Rolling Stone , Sports Illustrated and Esquire and wrote several 
books, the most famous being Fear and Loathing in Las 
Vegas. He was a guy who lived on the edge, w ho befriended 
the Hell’s Angels and wrote a book about them, covered 
sports, election campaigns and the end of the Vietnam War 
on location. Thompson was very fond of living life through 
a miasma of drugs and booze. His appeal was in his sharp 
observations of the layers of American society and his 
amusing and accurate characterisations. 

A documentary, aptly titled Gonzo , of the author’s life 
has recently been released featuring interview's w ith 
Thompson’s colleagues, peers and family including his 
second wife and Tom Wolfe. Financed and narrated by 
close friend Johnny Depp, directed by Oscar award¬ 
winning director Alex Gibney ( Taxi to the Darkside , 2007), it’s 
bound to be a rollicking good ride. 




opium, the country will collapse. The only other option 

that could make some 

significant difference is for both sides to sit down at 
a table and talk. 

Dialogue. There have been rumours from both sides of this happening ... 

Df It's a series of catch 22s. Did you do a photo essay on arms dealing at one point? 

Travis Yeah, I've been doing that for about four or five years now. Arms trading is the second biggest industry in the world and 
they have these arms fairs around the world that you can go to and broker deals to buy different arms. I have an NGO I 
work with and they send me to different arms fairs around the world just to see what is going on. Then also out in the 
field I work to try to identify certain illegal arms being traded. You can trace a serial number or models of a gun back 
to the original manufacturer. If they do find a match then you can put a case to the local government like, this German 
company's dealing arms to Sudan against international trade laws, and get that company banned from trading in that 
area. It's a long process and not always fruitful, but 

it's something we really do 
believe in. Small arms trade is huge 

in the world. In this country, for 

example, there are so many unregistered guns, especially AK47s. Every man has a gun in his house which is quite a 
problem when you have a conflict going on. 

Df Do you have one ... a gun? 

Travis No, no, no, no. I'm actually quite anti arms and it's funny. I'll go to the bar here, or the restaurant here, sometimes and 
security will ask me, "Are you carrying a weapon?" and I find it quite surprising, but because a lot of the Westerners do 
carry weapons here it's a common question. 

Df It'd be so foreign to us here. So you've been there for two years, what took you to Afghanistan in the first place? 

Travis I was first here in 2001. I came here as the Americans were invading, actually, 'occupying' the country. 

Df On assignment or did you take yourself there? 

Travis I was in Iran at the time cruising around and ... 

Df As you do. 

Travis Yeah. I heard on the news that the Americans were invading, or occupying, so I got myself a pass across the border 
and I went into Afghanistan. I spent some time in refugee camps on the Iranian/Afghan border where all the 
Afghans were fleeing to. 

I just fell in love with the country and 
Jell in love with the people. 

It took me another five years to get back here because I 
was doing other stuff around the world, but I always had this urge to come back and get involved in the country. I've 
been here for two years now and it's quite hard to leave. 
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Still in love with the place? 

Yeah, it's a love and hate relationship. I really Love a lot of things about the country but there's a lot of things I hate 
as well and it's really frustrating. Every time I leave I feel guilty for being away too long from all my friends here, both 
Afghan and international, you really do miss the place a lot, even if you're onLy away for a couple of weeks. 

I hope you get to stay then. You've also described Iran as your 'beloved Iran'. It sounds like you're pretty fond of that 
place as well. What is it about these torn, repressed countries? 

Well Iran's quite a different kettle of fish to Afghanistan. It's a similar culture but it's a lot more sophisticated; people 
are a lot higher educated and they have a far better level of life. The misconception about Iran is that it's a country of 
conflict or torn by war, but it's quite the opposite. The reality is it's quite a peaceful country; the people are very happy. They're 
self-sufficient; they're living quite a good life; it's just that they have these sanctions from the West. It's funny that these 
sanctions don't actually affect them all that much. They're very proud of being Iranian and they're not very happy with their 
own government but they don't have much choice in the matter, unfortunately. They have a great, rich culture and they're very 
friendly people, very hospitable. It's just an amazing place to experience living under such an oppressive regime as they do 
... the amount of vigour and strength that these peoplehave to continue on. 

And you've seen that in the Iranian music scene in particular haven't you? 

I've been doing this story on the Western music scene there and basically you've got a bunch of young kids trying 
to rock, like anywhere else in the world, but they're not allowed to because the government's outlawed it. You can 
go to jail, or be fined, or whipped for these kind of acts, yet the kids are still defying them to do it. The surprising 
thing is that when I went there I was just expecting kids looking cool trying to play guitar, but they're actually good 
musicians. There were some very impressive bands there and they're just gagging to play music. They can't, so the 
only chance they get is when they leave the country. Sometimes they get invited on tours to different countries, 
but in their own country they can't play. They have this underground culture where they all play in illegal studios or 
basements, and sometimes 10 or 15 of their friends will come around and watch them play. But, like I said, they're 
good at what they do and it's quite a unique flavour of music: Iranian rock or indy or metal or rap ... There's all 
these different types of music; it's all there but quite underground. 

Is the woman who's accompanying you on your Tajikistan tour someone you met when you were there taking photos? 
Yeah, I met her when I was in Tehran. It's happened that one of the members of our band can't go to Tajikistan because 
she's got security restrictions, she's a diplomat, so I said to the band, "Let's try to find another singer, I know some really 
good singers in Iran." So I asked her and she was just, "Of course". It's an opportunity for them to play which they don't 
usually get so she's going to fly over and practise with us for a few weeks and then we'll go to Tajikistan and do this gonzo 
tour for fun (see page 80 *Gomzo). At least 

it’s a place you can express 
yourself and for an Iranian that’s pretty special. 

/)/ The human spirit is pretty hard to keep down. 

Travis Exactly, and in a country like that ... Iranians are known for being quite set in their ways, they don't take shit lying 
down, respect to them. 

Very cool. Is that one of the things you love about being a photographer, the people you meet along the way? 

/raws Yeah. The camera's been called a key to the door, or a window to another world, and it's exactly that. You know, 
the excuses you'll make to go somewhere for a story and then you get there and because you've got a camera 
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Previous and next spread photography by Travis Beard / Argus photograph m 


people will start talking to you and things start opening up. All of a sudden you're meeting people you never 
would have met before and they're wanting to meet you too. 

It's just a great 

communication tool or bridge between two different 
people in two different types of worlds. 

It's fantastic for that. For me 

it's also a vehicle or a platform for travelling and meeting people. I could do it for another twenty, thirty years I reckon, 
even longer. 

Df Was it what you'd always wanted to do or did you fall into it by accident? 

Travis Funnily enough, I left high school and went into university straight away and did a degree in photography. I didn't know 
that I wanted to be a photojournalist, but I definitely wanted to do photography. I discovered photojournalism through 
my university and that was it. There's so many kids out there who have no idea what they really want to do when they 
get out of school and I think I was just lucky that I chose the right thing. I could be sitting here at 30 years old, still 
wondering what I want to do, so I was quite lucky in that way. I wanted to travel and it fitted perfectly, so when I left 
university I went travelling for six years and saw the world. 

Df Six years? 

Travis Yeah, cruising around the world, as you do. I did that and then got serious about it - got myself an agency and a website 
and all the stuff you have to get to be a 'real' photographer and now I live off it. 

Df Has it taken a while to get to that point? 

Travis Yeah it has. I've been doing it for 10 years now and I'd say that only in the last three or four years have I actually become 

successful at it. I still don't make a great living; it's just survival. I'm not rich at it, but I get to travel around the world 

as part of my job so I really can't complain (see page 86 *Born a Vagabond). 

Df And you're keen to keep doing it for the next 20 years - not many people can say that about what they do either. 

Travis Well hopefully I can. I do live in quite hairy parts of the world, so 

hopeffully I keep the 

luck of the Irish and can keep doing this. 

I believe that when your 

time comes your time comes; whether it's here or it's in Melbourne doesn't really matter. 

Df Any yearning to settle down at some point and nest and ... ? 

Travis Yeah. Trying to find a girlfriend who wants to follow me around the world is quite hard. I'd love to have kids one day 
... It's not the kind of job I'll do as aggressively for the next 20 years. I'll probably keep going for another five years 
like this and then I'll start to settle down and just do one or two assignments a year. Then I'll go for two or three 
months a year instead of 10 months a year. It is quite hard; it can be quite lonely at times, but also you meet quite 
a lot of interesting people, so you do compensate for that along the way. But yeah, it's not the most stable lifestyle 
in the world, that's for sure. 

Df And that wouldn't suit some people, but it sounds like it suits you at this stage. 

Travis Born a vagabond, die a vagabond kind of thing. 
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Emily Pilloton is on o mission to make product design relevant , relevant to today's world and the multitude of issues we face. 
Even before graduating with a degree in design she had already had a product commissioned for sale. It was a 'Nest Chair' 
made out of scraps of fabric. Quickly dubbed a 'green' designer she began to question the point of making anything , even if 
it was 'eco-friendly'. Her questions gave form to Project H, the 'Doctors without Borders' of product design ... Df 

Df How much of your Life does Project H take up? 

Emily Everything and then some. It's sort of what I Live and breathe, and it's wonderfuL. It's something that, urn, I'm a 
workahoLic, but I Love what I do so it doesn't feeL Like work. It's what I was trained to do, but aLso what I Love. Do you 
want me to give you a LittLe background? 

Df Yes, absoLuteLy. 

Emily I went to undergraduate university for architecture, and then got a graduate degree in product design. I came out of those 
six years of design education feeLing Like there was something Left to be done. I had this amazing skiLL-set and had done 
some amazing projects, but once you've graduated there are very few opportunities to do design work within the industry 
that has any reaL sociaL reLevance. So that, coupLed with my inabiLity to work in an office ... I was just feeLing Like I didn't 
want to get a job at a big corporate firm. I didn't want to work for anyone eLse cause I hate authority. It reaLLy was a 
struggLe for me to find a way to make money and to do it in a way where I feLt Like I was contributing something. 

DJ Did you try? Did you take any other jobs? 

Emilv I had one, yes, I've had one reaL job; actuaLLy, that's a Lie, I've had three, aLthough, my Last job I had was ... I don't know 
if I shouLd be teLLing you this story but - 

Df We won't mention names. 

Emily I was an architect at a big cLothing retaiLer in their corporate headquarters in San Francisco, which is where I Live. I was within 
their design department and I was onLy there for three weeks. After that I reaLised that I never wanted to work in an office 
again. It was actuaLLy the best job because I came out of that and knew 

I had to workjor myself 
and I had to do something that really mattered. 

Straight out 

of graduate schooL I started a furniture company and was producing mostLy chairs and tabLes - aLL handmade - from recLaimed 
and recycLed materiaLs. I was very quickLy dubbed a ’green 1 designer, and that was fine, but I just feLt Like I was seLLing these 
chairs for $2500 to very rich cLients and, you know, what good does that reaLLy do? So, despite the fact that they were 
made from green materiaLs, it didn't have any sociaL reLevance to me. So I stopped doing that and began writing for design 
magazines. I was the managing editor of Inhabitat which is an onLine green bLog. I was writing freeLance and figuring out 
what I wanted to do, and how best to appLy my skiLLs. Writing and editing was, weLL, it was actuaLLy a reaLLy good process for 
me because it aLLowed me to be criticaL about the design worLd in generaL and figure out what I vaLued. Project H has been 
active for about a year, but I Left Inhabitat just this past March to do it fuLL-time ... and it's been non-stop ever since. 

Df What’s the idea behind Project H? 

Emily It’s that industriaL designers, specificaLLy on a product scaLe, are just making things for peopLe to buy in an industry that's formaLLy 
routed in consumerism. Product design is reaLLy just a skiLL-set. Product designers have been trained to soLve probLems. In the 
US, and I'm sure it's true in a Lot of gLobaL markets, product design has become so consumer-driven. At the same time, we're at 
this reaLLy interesting point where, between gLobaL warming, poverty, and a Lot of sociaL issues, there are so many probLems to 
be soLved. It's a shame that designers are not reaLLy incLuded in that diaLogue when we've been trained to soLve probLems. With 
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Project H, 'H' stands for Humanities, Habitats, Health and Happiness. The goal is 

to apply product 

design skills to solve global problems. 

It's now officially a US non-profit 

and weve been working in, well, all over the place really. Our first big project was the Hippo Roller (see page 96 *Project 
H's Projects), you've seen pictures of that? The Hippo Roller is basically a plastic barrel and it allows for the safe and 
efficient transport of water. It's been in existence for like 10 years, but there are a lot of design problems with it the way 
that it exists right now. There's a problem with water-tight seals; there's a problem with distribution Inhabitat actually 
that's the main issue right now. They're very expensive to ship because they're just big hollow things. They're not able to 
ship it efficiently to all the places that need it so really it's only being distributed in South Africa right now, but they're 
starting to get orders from all over the world. We came to them saying, we will fund a small amount of them, go to South 
Africa, distribute them, and work with the community that receives them to find out what the bigger, broader issues are. 
The Hippo Roller makes water accessible, but even once you have water there are other issues like, how do you filter it, how 
do you use it for irrigation and, beyond that, from a business perspective, how can Hippo Roller create a more sustainable 
business model? Right now, all of the Hippo Rollers have to be funded by outside parties because they're too expensive to 
be purchased by the people who need them. If we can lower the price-point and work out some of the design issues for 
shipping efficiency, then it works for everyone because the people who need it can purchase it and have ownership of that 
object, and at the same time Hippo Roller is making money and can be distributed on a more global scale. 

/)/ So where did you get the finance to help do that? 

That was just a public fund-raising drive. 

/)/ Right, like a bake sale or something? (laughs) 

I did all of it online actually. To tell you the truth, I was very lucky and I owe a lot of this to Inhabitat. Through Inhabitat 
I have a lot of press contacts and I know a lot of designers in the Bay Area and in New York. I just sort of put it out there. 
I called everyone I knew and asked people to donate $100 and funded 75 of them in three weeks. It was fascinating 
because it's such a self-explanatory object; you look at it and you know exactly how it works. It was something that 
appealed to both the designers and the philanthropists. The designers were like, "Oh, that's so cool ... I know exactly 
how it works," and the philanthropists were looking at it like, "Oh, this is something that gives aid in a really cool way." 
So, it bridged those two markets very nicely and it was not hard as many people thought. 

So, at this point, it was just you, at home, on the phones, with an internet connection? 

Yeah. I think I sent like 500 emails a week and the response was just amazing. 

How were you surviving? 

Uh, savings account. Yeah, I first started Project H by myself, with no money and, in hindsight, it was probably not such a 
good idea. I just figured, I mean it sounds so cheesy, but I figured it was something that I really believed in and that the 
money would follow. Being a non-profit has challenges of its own because you're always fund-raising and sort of begging 
in a way. I mean, it's not begging, it's just not easy to not have an ongoing source of income, but it's something that is 
very easy to raise money for cause it's something that I believe in. 

You obviously don't mind going out and doing that either. 

Yeah, to me it doesn't feel like I'm selling anything cause I'm just telling a story. I don't ever want to feel like a 
salesperson. I feel that as long as it's a story worth telling people will understand that. People tend to get it really 
quickly, especially designers, because within the States there's a whole generation of designers that are my age and a 
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By Kate Bezar 


First you have to get the water (often from at least 8km 
away). Then it has to be boiled furiously using precious 
fuel in the hope of killing the horrid diseases it more- 
than-likely contains. Two brilliant inventions have the 
potential to change all that. 

In many countries, traditional water collection 
involves carrying a 20 litre bucket on the head. It can 
severely damage the spine and knees, causing severe 
pain and lead to complications during childbirth. 
Finding water keeps many children out of school and 
women from carrying out other domestic and income¬ 
generating work. Enter, the Hippo Roller. A full Hippo 
Water Roller only feels like 10 kg when rolled over 
level ground, making it possible for almost anyone to 
transport 90 litres of water in much less time and with 


greater ease. 

In 1957, Kaj Vestergaard Frandsen, gave up farming 
to establish a work clothing manufacturer ... the ’King 
Gee' of Denmark. In 2005, nearly 50 years and three 
generations later, Vestergaard Frandsen (no longer in 
the business of overalls) launched the Lifestraw®. The 
Lifestraw®, filters a minimum of 700 litres of water 
(about a year's worth), kills and removes 99.999% of 
waterborne bacteria and 99% of waterborne viruses, 
removes particles down to 15 microns and requires 
no electrical power or spare parts for the life time of 
the straw, just the simple sucking action of a human 
mouth. 

www.vestergaard-frandsen.com 
www.hipporoller.org 
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Lot of students who are alL feeling the same way. They all want to be doing things that matter, and that's not coming 
from academics. Academics are actually really behind the curve. It's a whole generation of people that are sharing this 
sentiment, so I think it's a growing market for, not just my own market, but for opportunities. 

Df And for people who will help you out. 

Emily Yeah, exactly. 

Df For people who just want to make a difference. Do you know where that drive comes from in you? 

Emily It's just been part of who I am since the beginning. I mean, I was raised in a fairly affluent community, but my 

parents raised me to give back. Ever since I was five years old I've been volunteering and I never really view that as 
something I had to do. It wasn't a chore; it's just that obvious. Maybe that's because I had that time and money to 
give, but 

I think it’s inherent to human nature that we 
want to support each other 

I think its natural. Then, going through design school, 
I sort of lost that; not because it wasn't part of who I was anymore, I was just so immersed in being a designer and, 
because of the way academics are structured, there weren't as many opportunities to apply that. Then by the time I 
graduated I had sort of woken up and realised, "Oh wait, what happened to that 16-year-old girl who flew to Belize to 
build houses? Why can't I do that as a designer?" So, that all just kinda came full circle. 

Df You flew to Belize as a 16-year-old? 

Emily Yeah, I did. Actually I was 15, it was a volunteer program in Belize. 

Df Through high school? 

Emily It was through a non-profit based in California called Global Roots. There was a group of 17 of us and we went and built 
a community centre. Maybe that's where that came from. It was probably my first hands on travel experience. It totally 
changed my life. I've always been a traveller, I mean, ever since I was like 10 so that's always been very important to me. 
When I went to South Africa in March to do the Hippo Rollers and the community research, I went to Uganda after that. 
Uganda - that's a rough country - it's a hard place to be in. I mean, it's an even harder place to be as an American woman, 
and an even harder place to be as an American woman designer, because 

everywhere you look, 

it's just one design opportunity after another 

All you want to 

do is solve these problems and there are just too many of them. I was there working on a project which is a partnership with 
Architecture for Humanity. I actually share an office with them in San Francisco. We have very similar approaches; they're just the 
architectural scale, and I'm looking at the product side. So they had a project in Southern Uganda which was the construction 
of a school for AIDS orphans. They're in this temporary space and they're building the new school. It was a really interesting 
synergy because the architecture was new and the process of constructing this building has been very collaborative between 
the architect and the community. At the same time, I was there looking at the product scale and saying, "Okay you're getting 
this new building; this is a beautiful space that you're going to be able to use in an instructive environment, but from a product 
scale, how can we design educational tools and toys and teaching things that can enhance that experience?" It's a unique case 
study because all the children have been orphaned - both of their parents have died from HIV AIDS - so as you can imagine they 
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have very severe emotional and communication problems. Within the classroom they tend to learn better by making things and 
playing with things and through tactility more so than through verbal instruction. They're a little bit catatonic; you can tell that 
things aren't getting through; but you put a puzzle in front of them and their eyes just light up. It's a really, really special group 
to be designing for. We are now designing specifically for Math education. We're designing tools and toys and I'm not very sure 
what form they're gonna take cause the project just started, but it couLd be a toy, it could be a game experience. 

Df Can you see that they may have broader applicability than just in this Ugandan school? 

Emily Definitely! The way we're approaching it is that there's a design fellow in the Netherlands who's coming to the States and 
she's going to be the project leader. We're going to develop a system that is as universal as it can be. Then we'll apply 
that concept to the Uganda case study, and then we'll develop it as a US retail product you could sell off the shelf. 

Df Is the hope that selling these would lead ... ? 

Emily Yes, hopefully one would fund the other and then we can bridge that market. 

Df Great! So, you're only a year in? 

Emily Uh, yeah; feels like six 'cause we've done so much, but yeah. 

Df And you've collaborated with Architects for Humanity and Engineers without Borders, is that right? 

Emily Yeah, they are taking over the Hippo Roller redesign. I should have mentioned that, that's the next phase of the Hippo 
project. The San Francisco chapter of Project H has about 30 designers and the San Francisco chapter of Engineers without 
Borders has another 20 people. We're partnering with them to re-engineer and redesign the Hippo Roller to maximise 
shipping efficiency and hopefully lower its price point. 

Df How many chapters of Project H are there? 

Emily The San Francisco chapter was the first one to launch a month and a half ago but, there are, let's see, probably 20 or 25 
cities where I have people in place who have stepped up to have chapters. They'll be launched in phases in the next year. 
The San Francisco one's the pilot program because I live in San Francisco and it's easy to control. 

Do you worry that your time is probably going to be sucked up more and more by sort of administrative stuff? 

Emily I've been trying to not get involved with that, and don't have that knowledge at all, but you know, running your own 
business you have to be your own lawyer and ... It's been such a learning experience. I hired someone as the San 
Francisco chapter head. That was kind of my first big sacrifice and delegation, but it's been so good! I've really been able 
to rely on this person to do all the admin stuff that I don't have time for. I'm a control freak though, so it's been very 
hard to let go. I also have two sisters, both younger. One is a public health and social service administration student, so 
she's interested in a lot of these projects on the health side. I've definitely taken advantage of her secretarial skills. My 
youngest sister wants to go to school for film editing and I had all this footage from the Hippo Roller trip so I was like, 
"Mandy, you wanna put forward a project...? You know we have this ..." I definitely maxed out my family help. 

DJ So, what's your vision for it, where do you want it to go? 

Emily Ah, so many places. I think the chapters could become the essence of Project H, and I would love for it to be in every city 
around the world. It’s not just giving people opportunities to get on a plane and fly to Africa and do meaningful work. 
There are places everywhere in every city - 

even in San Francisco, which is 
a very wealthy city, there are homeless shelters that 
could really benefit from design help. 

We're actually finding that the 
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"My name is Mrs. Ahoefa Hetseli. I am married to a fisherman, a mother 
of four and also responsible for my two younger brothers and one of my 
husband's brothers. My business is producing palm oil. It is a very profitable 
business which allows me to contribute to the household expenses. Because 
of the high guality of oil I produce, I have more customers than I can supply 
to. It takes a large amount of money to acquire palm nuts for preparing the 
oil, but since I do not have this money, I cannot put enough palm oil on the 
market. To fill this gap, and improve my family's income at the same time, I 
received a loan of $850 to purchase a supply of palm nuts and improve my 
production facilities. I repaid the loan in full within 12 months." 


We’re really excited, and I mean REALLY! We’ve created a Dumbo feather lending team on Kiva.org. For 
those of you who’ve never heard of Kiva, it’s a fantastic concept; a non-profit website that gives you the 
opportunity to lend as little as $25 to a specific low-income entrepreneur in the developing world. You 
choose who to lend to - whether a baker in Afghanistan, a goat herder in Uganda, a farmer in Peru, a 
restaurateur in Cambodia, or a tailor in Iraq - and as they repay the loan, you get your money back. If you 
join our lending team, the Dumbo feather flock can together give those who really need it, a leg up. Low $, low 
risk, and high impact. It’s not ‘charity’, but a way to encourage those who’ve already shown initiative to help 
themselves. If you join Dumbo feathers lending team, the loans will still be from you but they'll count towards 
our total and, for every $500 loaned by the team, Dumbo feather will put in another $25. www.kiva.org 
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homeless communities in San Francisco are not all that different than, for example, say a squatter community in Mumbai 
that we're working on. The context is not that different. If you can give people opportunities to do meaningful design 
work in their own backyard there are so many opportunities out there. It's just a matter of connecting designers and their 
kind of thinking to the local opportunities. 

Is there anyone else doing anything like this in the design community, or anywhere that you know of? 

Yes, but they come at it from different angles. Like Architecture for Humanity, as far as the way we operate and what 
our mission is, is very much in line with us, but they're just on different scale. There isn't another organisation that 
works specifically in product design. There are a lot of 'design for the good' or 'build for the good' organisations, 
but none of them are given product designers specifically, which are tools that they need. Alternatively, there are 
organisations that are coming out in the business side that are looking at, say, micro loans and' creating a system or 
enterprise in emerging markets (see page 100 * Kiva with us). In those instances the design is not at the core of 
it; they're not necessarily relying on design skill sets so much as new business matters. So yeah, there are a tonne of 
other organisations that I've worked with that are very much aligned with what we're doing, but Project H is unique 
because it's on the product scale and it's in design. 

Do you think the education side of it is something that you'll start pursuing more? 

I've put together curricula for different schools and I've run workshops. It has to fit within the school's context but 
there are some very basic principles that are still the same. A lot of programmes in the States are so old-fashioned. 
Most of the design programmes started in the '50s and were based on consumers so every curriculum is about how 
you manufacture something: what materials you use, how you market it and how you lower costs. That's all well and 
good, and there will always be a market for consumer goods, but design is not just about that any more. This morning 
I ran a workshop at Monash [University, Melbourne] in the Industrial Design Department. We were talking about 
mobility and what it means to be mobile. Obviously it means something very different to someone in California and 
a farmer in Uganda. We did a workshop and a brainstorm on mobility tools for Ugandan farmers. It was so interesting 
because these are all product designers and the day before I had looked at their projects and they were all beautifully 
rendered and in bright colours and really shiny. So I was like, "I don't want you guys to design a thing; let's look at 
a system. 


Let s take the product out of product design 

and let's 

think about how to represent a solution without the product." It was a really weird mental shift for them to make, to 
be a product designer and not think of the product as the end result. It was amazing because they came up with these 
systems that involved objects, but that weren't the essence of it. They were really thinking about it on a systems level 
and about how to design for impact rather than for the sake of making a thing. That you could design a product without 
actually designing a product is very counter-intuitive to the way product designers are trained, but that's so important. 
The minute you take the tangible aesthetic out of it, it's a whole different ball game. 

Even the idea that something doesn't have to sell, it just has to work, must be quite different for them. 

Yeah. We value aesthetics but in South Africa, and in Uganda too, they just don't. Not that they don't know what beauty 
is, it's just not valued in the same way. First and foremost it's about survival (see page 102 *Safety in Belonging). Does 
it work and will it help me survive? Will it not break and will I have to maintain it? All your basic stuff. If it happens to 
be beautiful then that's an added bonus. 

Have you heard of Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs? Maslow talked about a scale or hierarchy of needs where, at the lowest, 
most basic, fundamental level we just need to survive. Only once those lower needs have been satisfied, then you can 
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the contradictions he saw. Around 
people’s houses there were security 
surveillance cameras overlooking 
friendly garden gnomes and 
security fences guarding pretty 
lace-curtained windows. It seemed 
that our need for security and to 
belong were somewhat at odds 
with each other, or at least didn't 
appear to sit comfortably side by 
side. 

This juxtaposition was the 
inspiration for a collection 
of designs in which Megyeri 
reconfigures traditional security 
products to also satisfy their 
owner’s desire to entertain, please 
and be liked. Under the banner of 
Sweet Dreams Security® he has 
made (clockwise from top left) 
the Daisy T. alarmbox, the Heart 
to Heart chain, the CityCatTV 
camera, the Landscape glass 
objects (for the top of a wall), and 
the Mr. Smish & Madame Buttly 
razor wire. 

In an interview with The Design 
Museum Megyeri explains, ”1 
believe designers should offer 
solutions to real contemporary 
problems and needs. And 
with my background in visual 
communication, I consciously 
decided to use my skills to change 
the visual language of security 
products from depressing to 
seriously humorous." 
www.sweetdreamssecurity. com 


By Kate Bezar 

Why do we do what we do, and 
why do we do things in the order 
that we do them were questions 
psychologist Abraham Maslow 
was attempting to answer in his 
1943 paper, A Theory of Human 
Motivation. In it, Maslow described 
a ’hierarchy of needs'. 

At the bottom of the hierarchy is 
a person’s physiological needs (for 
respiration, hydration, nutrition, 
sleep and shelter). Above that are 
their safety needs (for personal 
and financial security). Then 
comes their need for love and 
belonging, then their esteem needs 
(for self-respect and the respect 
of others). Finally there is their 
need for self-actualisation (the 
realisation of one's potential in a 
moral and creative sense). 

It was Maslow's theory that our 
needs have to be satisfied in that 
order, and only when the needs of 
all the previous levels have been 
satisfied can we move to the next 
level. For example, it's only when 
we have enough food and water 
that we think about our safety, and 
it's only when we know we are safe 
that we can satisfy our desire to 
be loved and to belong. However, 
sometimes these needs produce 
interesting conflicts. 

When German-born product 
designer Matthias Megyeri first 
arrived in London he was struck by 
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move up the pyramid of needs, and can 'need' beauty and aesthetics. Of course, that's where most of Western society is. 

Emily That's how academics work; you sketch the form first and you figure out how it works Later and that's so backwards. 

Dj I went to a great talk at the AGIdeas Conference in Melbourne earlier this year by Richard Seymour, a well-known British 
product designer. He started this talk by showing us his greatest screw-ups. One of the first projects he was ever given was 
to design some temporary housing for war-torn regions that could be dropped from the back of a plane. He designed this 
great cardboard dwelling that inflated on descent, but when they tested a few out of the back of a plane over Rwanda or 
somewhere, the locals just tore them up and used the card to make their traditional huts ... He hadn't given any thought 
in the design process to cultural issues and how these people Like to live. He'd just imposed his idea of how they should 
be living onto them and, of course, it backfired. 

Emih It's true. This is something that I've experienced first hand. It's one thing to sit in San Francisco and think, how am 
I going to design a water filtration system for Uganda, but 

ifyou actually go there 

and talk to the people, any ideas you may have 
had just go right out the window. 

There's no way to apply pedestrian design 
principles in those types of settings; you have to be there. It all comes back to the human factors; you have to understand 
the user and hear their story. In fact, today it was really cool because we did this workshop and we did a role play. I 
pretended I was a Ugandan farmer and I had forty students interviewing me. I was making the story up as I was going 
along. They'd ask, "What about your bananas ... How often do you have to water them?" It was very interesting to give 
them an opportunity to figure out how to ask the right questions, that was huge. 

Df As they say, if you can ask the right question you're half way there. 

l.milv It was really fun. 

Df I've seen a couple of products that you've made. There was the Grow Chaise and the Human Nest Chair. Were they what 
you were talking about earlier? 

Emily Yeah, I did those right out of graduate school. In fact, the Nest Chair was part of my thesis project. I didn't ever expect 
it was going to go anywhere but at my graduation show a guy who owned a local furniture gallery offered to sell it from 
his store. I was broke at the time so I thought it was great. It really fell in my lap. I ended up making 12 of them but 
they took so long, it's really intense manual labour. 

Df At that stage you probably didn't care; your time wasn't as important as getting the $500! 

Emih Exactly, but really, in hindsight, I probably should have had an intern from the school or something. 

Df Sisters? 

Emily Yeah, even though at that time I was in Chicago it probably would have been worth it to fly them out. 

Df Why is it important to you to now be working with educational institutions again? 

Emily I think the next frontier in design activism is from academic communities. It's funny because I've talked to a 
bunch of students and teachers and administrators of design programmes and the desire is coming more from 
the students. The administration and the teachers are the ones going, "Oh we don't know if we want to do that, 
we're not sure if it's really ... " It's like, you know, your students are asking for this because it's important and 
it should be part of what design is, it's not just a trend. It's honestly been a struggle to try to get some of these 
values into design academics. 
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Dj Are they at Least bringing in green or sustainable considerations to the curricuLum? 

imih I think schools are definitely starting to teach that more, but I kind of actually have a problem with that; not that they shouldn't 

teach it, but that they're teaching it within the same consumer-based framework. It's like, let's design dining room tables, but let's 
make them out of bamboo. 

You're not really changing what you're 
doing, besides being able to call yourself ‘green'. 

/)/ Just feeding the latest fad. 

Environmentalism and social issues are very closely tied, but so much of the green and sustainable dialogue revolves 
around what things are made out of and only goes so far. 

It is a very narrow definition of sustainablity. We interviewed a guy called Craig Walzer in the last issue of Dumbo feather 
who said that when he went to Sudan he had this realisation that we get to live the way we do because they don't; 

there's a balance at work. When you go to these places, that's when you realise that our excessive consumption is at the 

expense of their deprivation. 

Yeah, but it's not just about the developing world either. That is a natural market for it because there is so 
much need, but a lot of this is applicable to the First World retail market. Designers are designing things that 
are completely superfluous and we don't really need them, but at the same time there is this whole consumer 
motor that's not going to stop any time soon, so let's use that to design things that are necessary (see page 
107 ^Exchange for Change). Let's design for health; health is something that is obviously an issue in developing 
markets, but in California it is too. I would hate to say that it's just about the bottom of the pyramid. You can apply 
humanitarian design principles to every market. One of the products I use in my presentations as an example is 
the Wii Fit, the game console. You might say, do you really want to encourage fitness in people's own homes when 
you should be going out and running? But at the same time, we're all so lazy and stick around our houses anyway, 
you may as well have a way to be healthy within your own home. I actually think it's a great thing and it's super 
fun. I tried one about two weeks ago. It's never going to be a substitute for a real game of tennis, it's a different 
experience, but it's a better-than-nothing argument. Honestly, when I lived in Chicago, and it was freezing cold six 
months out of the year, you couldn't play tennis even if you wanted to. I am terrible at golf, so bad it's absolutely 
appalling, but it feels safe for me to do it in my living room and it's still fun. 

Are there any other examples that you've seen of great design ideas that have come out in the past five or six years? 
Emily I have two answers to that. I think some of the best design solutions are not actually what we think of as design. 
The Hippo Roller is a manufactured product but I've seen design solutions that are 

just individual 

ingenuity and being resourceful with things you 
can find in the trash. 

In fact, in this village in Uganda, there's a pretty great hospital, one 
of the best hospitals in the area, and they have a rehabilitation unit. There was this one boy who had casts on his legs 
from ankle to thigh. His mother had made him shoes out of old tyres. She'd cut sections out of the tyres and then rigged 
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By Kris McIntyre 

What is it about our incessant desire 
for new things? What stirs the yearning 
for another pair of shoes to go with 
another new dress and a different 
coloured lippy to match? It was that 
kind of thinking (conceived in the 
horrific flurry of ching-chings in a 
post-Christmas sale) that the idea for 
Exchange For Change was born. 

In the consumer-driven world 
we live in, women are the primary 
target of most clever marketers. Even 
if they are not the end-user of all 
products, the majority of household 
expenditure is made by women. 
Women yield considerable influence 
in capitalist societies. Sadly, it’s not 
the case in other parts of the world. 

Women make up nearly 70% 
of the world's 1.3 billion people 
living in poverty, 65% of the world's 
refugees and two-thirds of the 
illiterate population. They constitute 
tw o-thirds of the exploited informal 
workforce, own just 1% of the 
world's resources, and earn one- 


Jor Change 


tenth of the world's income. 

Exchange For Change is a new 
fundraising campaign coined by 
four Australian gals who thought 
they had more than enough in their 
wardrobes and their wallets but 
wanted to do more in the world. 
They realised that ‘new’ does 
feel good but that ‘new’ doesn’t 
have to be ‘brand new’. After all, 
one woman’s trash can really be 
another's treasure. The campaign, 
which will be launched in Australia 
in April 2009, encourages women 
to come together, swap unwanted 
clothes and raise funds for Oxfam 
Australia in the process. 

Funds raised by Exchange For 
Change will go towards Oxfam 
Australia’s work across the globe to 
help find solutions to poverty and 
injustice. Oxfam Australia works with 
vulnerable women, men and children 
to achieve and uphold their basic 
human rights, such as the right to 
earn a living, receive an education, 
have their voice heard, be safe, and 


to basic resources like clean air and 
water. For example, in Timor-Leste, 
Oxfam Australia is supporting w omen 
to nominate as candidates in village 
council elections, resulting in 90 
women elected to councils for the first 
time in Cova Lima. In Mozambique, 
Oxfam Australia is working on 
programs designed to reduce the 
incidence of violence against women. 
In South East Asia, Oxfam Australia 
is part of an international Oxfam 
initiative to bring an end to the 
trafficking of women and children. 
These are just some of the many 
ways they are working to ensure that 
women and men enjoy equal rights, 
opportunities and outcomes, creating 
a brighter future for people less 
fortunate than us. 

'Dumbo feather is proudly supporting 
Exchange For Change and so can 
you! For more information and to get 
involved by hosting an event or making 
a donation , visit www.oxfam.org.au/ 
exchangeforchange in 2009. 






them up to the casts with Laces so that he couLd walk. 


The tyres were the perfect 

curvature and he was walking on these tyre-treads. 

I asked him about them and he was Like, "Even when my casts come off I want to wear these because they're so 
comfortabLe." It was such a beautifuL thing. No one caLLs that design, but that's exactLy what it was, it's genius. ALso, 
from the manufacturing side, the Lifestraw is a pretty amazing thing. 

I first heard about that through Saatchi & Saatchi. I think it won their WorLd-Changing Ideas award Last year. 

Emily That's something I think has huge, huge potentiaL for impact, but they stiLL have some things to work out. I don't want 
to bash it, but I took one to Uganda with me and I showed it to peopLe and said, "This fitters water, wouLd you use it?" 
ImtiaLLy they said, "Oh yeah, we'd Like fiLtered water, yes." But then the minute they Looked at it ... I wouLdn't use it 
because you can't teLL if it's working. There's no Litmus test to show that it is fiLtering anything and, beyond that, you 
dont know what the Lifespan is and when it has reached the point when it can no Longer fiLter. So it's little things Like 
that where they haven t really taken the actual usability into account; but from an engineering and design standpoint, 
it's amazing. 

Of Are you doing something with them? 

Emih Yeah, we're funding the 15,000 Litres family system which is for a family of five to seven. We're funding 100 of them for 
Mumbai and then doing some foLLow-up research and water systems design. It's a pretty amazing thing. We've already 
done the fundraising for that, but because of [the May 2008 cyclone that devastated] Myanmar there was huge demand 
there so our order was pushed back until December. We'll be doing it this winter instead. 

Dj What are you doing when you get back? Is there something you're launching straight into? 

Emdy When I go back to California? The Ugandan Educational Toy project is starting very, very soon and it's the first project 
where we have a designer coming from somewhere else and I'm really excited about that. She is from the Netherlands 
and has an amazing background in user-based design. She's really good at human factors research which is key to what 
we do. 

Of Where did you find her? 

Emily She actually got in touch with me a couple of months ago and said she wanted to help. I said, "That's great, I'm 
not really sure what to do with you, give me three weeks to figure it out." At the same time, the Ugandan research 
was just coming together and I had just gotten back from there. I was trying to figure out how to structure the 
project. She sent me her folio and it was a perfect match. She's been to Africa, she's done tutoring and has actually 
worked in schools and designed for schools. She's great. We have her set up with this whole team of eight or ten 
other designers around the country who are going to be her sounding board for some of the skills and technical 
stuff she doesn't know. 

Df Have things always pretty much just fallen into place like that? 

Emih It's been very serendipitous. Sometimes I don't know if it's just good luck and I'm just waiting for it to end, but 

I do think you make your own luck. 

I believe in karma and I think people 

who want to do good work will always have opportunities to do good work. I have been very lucky, but at the same time 
I have had a lot of challenges. I'm totally making things up as I go, but who isn't, right? / 
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Winter 2004 

Dean Manning Musician and artist 
Kirsty Gusmao First Lady of East Timor/ Bc-spy 
Tim Pethick Founder of Nudie Juices 
Marnie Skillings Fashion designer 
Andrew Griffiths CEO Sufiaid International 

Issue 2 
Spring 2004 

Bradley T Greive Author and conservationist 

Jenny Watson Artist 

Justin Abrahams Huskfounder 

Jen Pecdom MD IF Media, flm-maker 

Graeme Murphy Sydney Dance Company founder 

Summer 2004 

Steven Blaess Industrial designer 
Suzanne Santos Aesop cosmetics 
Mark Mordue Author, editor and journalist 
Caravana Fashion designers in Northern Pakistan 
Jack Heath The Inspire Foundation founder 



Issue 4 

Autumn 200S 
Rusty Young Author 

Rachel Bending Slingfings Si_Bird Textiles 
Kevin Roberts CEO Saatchi SLSaatchi Scauthor 
Karen Martini Chef &.mcdia personality 
Gabriel Scarvcllli Designer &_humanitarian 



Winter 2005 

David De Rothschild Explorer Siauthor 
Minmia Keeper of Aboriginal women’s lore 
Toby Smith Toby’s Estatefounder 
Louise Olsen Dinosaur Designs co founder 
Troy Lum Hopscotch Filmsfounder 

Spring 2005 

Jodie Fried Bholufounder St_designer 
Remo GiufTrc REMO General Storefounder 
Julia Vargiu Daughter of Calfomian cult leaders 
Matt Butler Zaishu Project founder &.designer 
Emma Balfour Poet &_modcl 
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Issue 7 

Summer 2005 

Jonathan Pease Tight Knickers co-founder 
Abi Crompton Third Drawer Doivnfounder 
Shoso Shimbo Ikebana master 
Jade Richardson Writer &.Girls On Topfounder 
Paul Pholeros Architect HHcalthabitatfounder 

Issue 8 

Autumn 2006 

Emma Magenta Author, artist and capoierista 

Philip Shaw Wine maker 

Melanie Hogan Filmmaker 

Peter Hall Investor and conservationist 

Ruzena Bajcsy Robotics scientist 

Issue 9 

Spring 2006 

Ray Lawrence Film director 

Brigid Hardy Ecopreneur and B_E_Efounder 

Danny Almagor Engineers Without Borders 

Robyn Beeche Photographer 

Craig Ruddy Artist 

Issue 10 
Summer 2007 

John Warwicker Creative director St_typographer 
Alla Wolf-Tasker Chf &_hotelier 
Joost Bakker Installation artist 
India Flint Textile St_clothing designer 
Daniel Chirico Baker 

Issue 11 
Autumn 2007 

Appoline Kohen Curator of Aboriginal arts 
Patrick Abboud Community Artist 
Janet dc Neefe 'Queen' of Ubud 
Matthew Bax Artist and barkeep 
Lisa Gerrard Vocalist & composer 

Winter 2007 

Julia deVille Taxidermist &_jeweller 
Jimmy Wales Wikipediafounder 
Fiona Caulfield Low trawl guides 
Tim Georgeson St Caia Hagel Artists 
Jimmy Pham KOTOfounder 

Issue 13 
Spring 2007 

Sruli Recht Fashion Stfoottwar designer 
Gayle Heron Li’tyafounder 
Daniel Tobin UAPfounder 
Carol Llewellyn Writers'festival director 
David Duval-Smith Gardesigner 

Issue 14 

Summer 2008 

Didi Lo Water mogul 

Alex Murray-Leslie Chick on Speed 

Nigel Marsh Author andfather 

Nga Chu Chef andflmmaker 

Laurent Labourmene Social Entrepreneur 

Issue IS 

Autumn 2008 

Luke Davis Writer 

Sabrina Ward Harrison Artist 

Mehrdad Baghai High Resolves co-founder 

Carolyn Imlach Soapmaker 

Roger Metry Cobbler 

Winter 2008 
Tenzin Palmo Buddhist nun 
Alistair Trung Clothing maker 
Bronwyn Riedel Paint maker 
Jim Denevan Artist and chf 
Natasha Pincus Film maker 

Spring 2008 

Alison Thompson Film maker / Aid worker 
Neils Oeltjen Graphic designer and artist 
Shea Caplice Midwfe andfilm maker 
Craig Walzer Bookshop founder and miter 
Lynette Chiang Intrepid traveller 
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Please write the number of copies of each issue in the 
white boxes to the left, and then calculate the amount 
owing. All prices are in Australian dollars and already 
include GST and $3 postage/copy. 

Then fill out your name, mailing address and credit card 
details overleaf, or enclose a cheque made out to ‘Bezar 
Holdings Pty Ltd’ for the total. 

If you happen to live outside of Australia then please 
contact us at backissues@dumbofeather.com for a 
postage quotation. 
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BRAND NEW COPIES 


Brand New 
$ 15 each 


Seconds* 
S9 each 


Brand New 
S15 each 


Seconds* 
S9 each 


Brand New 
S1S each 


Seconds* 
59 each 
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Brand New 
$ 15 each 


Seconds* 
$9 each 


SECONDS COPIES 


Brand New 
SIS each 


Seconds* 
S9 each 


*‘Seconds’ copies have covers that are slighdy 
damaged or marked, they are not ‘secondhand’ 














Why subscribe... 

1. Dumbo feather is sometimes hard to find in newsagents... Like some of us, it has height issues 2. Your copy will be 
unblemished by price stickers 3. Delivered straight to you (as surprise)... 4. Before they even get to newsagents 
5. You save! It's only A$45 for four issues, that's a grand saving of $15 a year 6. And, in case you needed any other incentive, 
we have free t-shirts courtesy of Moral Fibre for each and every one of you who subscribes or renews their subscription. 

7. It's a wonderful gift... for yourself or someone special 


I would like to buy... 


a subscription for 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Rest of world 

4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST and postage) 

$45 

$65 

$75 

8 issues over 24 months (inc. GST and postage) 

$80 

$125 

$145 


back issues (as per previous page) $ 


My name 
My address 


Postcode 


My daytime phone 


My email 


This subscription is a gift for: 

Lucky person's name 

Address Postcode 


Daytime phone Email 

PAYMENT 

I enclose my cheque* payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd', or please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card no Expiry 

Cardholder's name 
Signature 


and post to PO Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 









On the 3rd day of Christmas, Dumbo feather gave to me 



One Zaishu 
sitting 



opening 



and a T-shirt for all 
subscribers FREE! 


All those who subscribe or renew between now and 25 December 2008 will go into the draw to 
win an ‘Australian Bush’ Zaishu or one of four Paris House travel wallets. All will receive a Moral 
Fibre t-shirt* printed with a beautiful illustration by Biddy Maroney for Dumbo feather. 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH ZAISHU 

The Zaishu is an award winning, slot-together seat or 
small table. Decorated with unique designs, Zaishus 
are collectable artwork that also function as furniture. 
Inspired by nature the ‘Australian Bush’ prints include 
brown eucalypt leaves, burnt red Waratah seed pods 
and a charcoal coloured Mountain Ash Forest from the 
Alpine National Park, 
www.zaishu.com 

RRP A$350 


TRAVEL WALLET BY PARIS HOUSE 
Unisex ; 250 x 140 mm: Eight card slots, Pen Holder, 
Pocket for SIM card. Five large compartments for 
tickets, passport, notes. Two large zip-up compartments 
to allow for different currencies. Zip around outside for 
extra security. On the outside it savs ‘Oh no, more stuff 
to look at’ and on the inside, ‘People believe in medicine 
but they don’t believe in art without questioning either.’. 
www.parishouse.co.nz 


T-SHIRT BY MORAL FIBRE 

A white, rain-fed, incredibv soft, organic cotton tee, 
manufactured using only renewable energy, all ethically 
grown & sewn. These tees have a carbon footprint almost 
90% less (between .7 and .9 kg) than a conventionally 
grown & sewn tee (7 kg). The illustration is by artist 
Biddie Maroney for Dumbo feather. 

*A small postage and handling charge will apply. 
wwvv.moralfibre.com 

RRP AS45 


RRP A$220 
















































